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WORK FOR THE MONTH, 


hegiigbits 

‘* Though now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze 

That lingers o’er the green-wood shade, 
I love thee, Winter, well. 


Not undelightful now to roam 

The wild heath sparkling on the sight ; 
Not undelightful now to face 

The forest’s ample round ; 


And see the spangled branches shine, 
And mark the moss of many a hue 
That varies the old tree’s brown bark, 

Or o’er the gray stone spreads.” 

Stern December has come with his storms 
and snows, to wrap his winding sheet around 
the dead year. The pleasant days are al- 
most gone, and the sickly smile of the In- 
dian summer has faded from the heavens. 
There is a wintry chill in the air, and every 
cloudy day threatens sleet and snow, if they 
have not already fallen. Thereis little now 
without to charm the eye or ear, and we in- 
dulge in retrospects and pleasant memories by 
the fireside. The harvests are all gathered 
and stored, and the Puritan festival of Thanks- 
giving, stealing away from New-England, 
has been celebrated in nearly all the States 
of the Union. The blessings of Providence 
have crowned the year with abundant har- 
vests. There has been no long general 
drouth, and no important crop has been cut 
off.- The Indian corn, though not as heavy 
as in some years, is still abundant, and the 
potato crop though visited with the rot in 
some limited localities. will meet all the de- 
mands of the market. The grass has been 
abundant, and butter and cheese have been 
manufactnred as extensively as in former 
years. The fruit crop, particularly apples 
and peaches, has been a short one in most 
parts of the country. But with this excep- 
tion, almost every product of the farm has 
been good, and there never was greater oc- 
casion for gratitude to God at the close of a 
year. 

No class certainly are more highly favored 
than our rural population. None arebrought 
80 visibly into contact with the divine hand, 
and made to feel at every step their depend- 
ence upon Almighty power. Their work is 


pursued for the most part under the open 





heavens, and they are obliged to watch the 
aspects of the weather for favorable oppor- 
tunities to sow, to plant, and to gather in 
their harvests. And when the seed is com- 
mitted to the earth, all the conditions of its 
germination and growth are beyond the con- 
trolofthe husbandman. A few degrees less 
of heat, and no seed sends forth its blade. 
A little more or less of moisture, and the 
fruitfulness of the fields is materialy di- 
mished or ruined. Heavy winds beat down 
his crops, and the precious grains are de- 
stroyed. Heavy rains swell the streams and 
rivers, and the bottom lands are swept of 
their growing crops. Often a- single rain 
makes a difference of a million of dollars in 
the value of the harvest of a single State. 
Thus the tiller of the soil is made to feel his 
dependence upon Him “ who hath gathered 
the winds in his fists and hath bound the 
waters in a garment.” 


The year has been one of prosperity not only 
in the products of the field, but in the new 
implements which human skill has provided 
to help the labors of the farm. All the oc- 
cupations of the farmer are beginning to pre- 
sent new aspects ; strange machines are 
crowding into the barn, or into buildings 
built expressly for their storage, saving 
millions of thews and sinews by dn increased 
activity of the mind. The mowing machine 
has made its first appearance upon thou- 
sands of farms this season, and by its clean 
work and saving of labor has prepared the 
way for still greater triumphs another year. 
The scythe and its swath are doomed and 
will soon be found only in the collections of 
the antiquarian. The threshing machines 
and fanning mills have nearly achieved their 
triumphs, and flails are stowed away among 
the lumber of the barn. Implements for the 
care of hoed crops are continually improving 
and winning their way to public favor. Til- 
lage will soon be mainly prosecuted by 
horses power. Improved horse hoes and 
cultivators, are now before the public that 
promise to do everything that human skill 
can do with the common hoe. Potatoes are 
now harvested by a digger, drawn by horse 
power, that will do the work of a dozen men, 
and do it better. These improvements are 
telling upon the farming interest and are ad- 
ding largely to the wealth of those tillers of 
the soil, who “take the papers,” and keep 
up with the spirit of the times. 

In no calling is intelligent enterprise and 
capital more surely rewarded than in ours. 
We see on every side signs of progress. 
Urged on in our work not only by a desire to 








discharge a duty but by the unnumbered 
charms which it presents, the year has 
passed rapidly and pleasantly away. Our 
visits to the houses of our readers on agri- 
cultural occasions, and our associations with 
them through these columns have been 
pleasant and profitable; and we trust these 
relations. will long be continued with mutual 
advantage. 
SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 

The close of the year should find every 
account squared up, and the farmer should 
be able to tell how he stands with the world, 
and how much he is worth. This is the 
only satisfactory way of prosecuting any bu- 
siness,—the only way by which system can 
be introduced into our farming operations. 
A multitude of unnecessary articles are pur- 
chased upon credit, for want of some such 
settlement of accounts as every December 
should bring with it. Every man ought to 
know, once year at least, what his pecunia- 
ry ability is, and ought not to purchase any- 
thing that he has no means to pay for. 

Accounts of long standing often lead to 
unkind feelings between neighbors, and to 
expensive litigation. If they only run a year 
the items can be remembered by both par- 
parties, and a satisfactory settlement be 
made. To avoid these disputes and feuds, 
make annual settlements, and if you find a 
man that you cannot bring into the measure, 
give up business dealings with him. ‘It is 
far better to give up trade with him than to 
run the risk of permanent alienation by un- 
settled accounts. 

FEEDING STOCK. 

This should now receive constant atten- 
tion. Dry, warm stables are matters of 
prime importance for horses and neat cattle. 
If the barn is not already tight, it should be 
made so before extreme cold weather sets 
in. A few dolars laid out upen boards and 
shingles in stopping crevices, will be much 
better economy than in buying extra food. 
Comfortable stabling will make a difference 
of five dollars in the expense of wintering a 
cow. A tight barn saves one-fourth of the 
fodder. You can reckon the money it will 
save you, by the value of the fodder now 
stored for winter provisions. 

Gentle treatment is also a very important 
matter in the care of animals. The more 
quiet they are kept the better for their 
flesh and fat. Stables somewhat darkened 
are also more favorable to their quiet and 
fattening. Sheep have produced double the 
weight of mutton from the same weight of 
vegetable food, when fed under shelter, and 
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kept undisturbed and in the dark. It is 
warmth and shelter that make the fatten- 
ing of swine so much easier in summer than 
in the winter. 

The form in which food is givén is also 
worthy of attention. Dry uncut hay, as it 
comes from the mow, is a very expensive 
fodder. Grass newly cut, it is well known 
goes much further than after it is made into 
hay ; and the opinion is now becoming very 
generally prevalent that steamed, boiled or 
otherwise prepared food,is more wholesome 
for cattle, and more economical to the feed- 
er, than the same food given in a dry state. 
The principle is now well established among 
intelligent famers that cutting hay with a 
good machine pays for the extra labor, and 
leaves a handsome profit. A hay cutter is 
among the indispensable implements about 
a barn. This you may buy upon credit with 
safety, if there is no other way to obtain it. 


CARE OF MANURE. 
The cattle are now all housed, or at least 
should be, and manure-making should re- 
ceive constant attention. If muck has been 





have ever eultivated, do much better for a 
light mulch. If in exposed situations the 
bean poles may be laid upon the hay, to 
keep it“in place. Apprehension is some- 
times felt, that ground may be made too 
rich for this fruit. Our plants have never 
suffered from this cause, though we trench 
thirty inches deep, and put in stable manure 
liberally. The best fruit can only be grown 
by deep and thorough tillage. 
LAY DOWN RASPBERRIES 

Many fail of good crops, because they ne- 
glect this. The red and yellow Antwerps, 
the Tasloff, and the Franconia, are not reli- 
able, unless the canes are buried during the 
winter. They only need three or four inch- 
es of dirt, and when the stools have been 
properly set it is not much trouble to cover 
them. 


STORE YOUR MIND. 

While you are thus careful of the field 
and garden, and are providing for their fu- 
ture usefulness, do not neglect to furnish 
the mind with wholesome aliment. Now, if 
ever, the journals and books that pertain to 


thrown out from ditches during the summer] husbandry must be read, and the plans be 


it should now be carted into the yards and 
stables as soon as the ground is frozen so 
that the teams can gointo the swamps. An 
abundant supply of absorbants should be 
kept constantly on hand, and, if possible 
should be put into the stables in a dry state. 
If forests are near, gather leaves for bedding. 
All the animals should have coarse hay or 
straw, or some equivalent for a bed. These 
materials absorb the urine and add to the 
compost heap. 
WINTER PLOWING. 


December is often an open month, and the 
fields and gardens are not unfrequently in 
good condition for plowing or spading. The 
ground could be worked last year, in most 
parts of the north, until Christmas.. We 
plowed a piece of corn land very badly in- 
fested with Durfee grass on the twenty- 
fourth of this month last year. Ithelped de- 
stroy the roots, and has been much more 
easily tilled during the past season. With, 
all the prejudice against fall plowing, it is 
winning its way into favor, and in all heavy 
loams and clayey lands the practice is bene- 
ficial. The frost isa great disintegrator, and 
should be allowed a fair chance to work for 
us when the plow is laid aside. We believe 
in fall plowing for such lands, and keep the 


plow going until the frost stops it. 
EARLY GARDENING, 

should have a few thoughts now. The spot 
where you wish to plant early potatoes, 
lettuce, cabbage, &c., should be manured and 
trenched before the ground is closed. It is 
a good plan to leave it in high ridges, so that 
as large a surface as possible may be ex- 
posed to the frost. It can be worked much 
earlier'in the spring, and the manure is then 
diffused all through the soil. The plants im- 
mediately find their appropriate food, and 
push along rapidly. 

MANURE STRAWBERRY BEDS 
and cover them with old hay or leaves. 
Many of the varieties are hardy and do not 
absolutel ~ need coverings, but all that we 


laid for future improvement. Your success 
in your calling depends quite as much upon 
your mental stores, as upon the fertilizers 
you store away in your soil. Brute-muscle 
no more rules the farm. Mind, enlightened 
by science, here gains its triumphs.—[Ep. 





FILLING ICE HOUSES, 


RE ink 

It sometimes happens, that the best ice in 
the whole season is made in the month of 
December. It is always well to secure the 
first good ice that makes, say one foot in 
thickness. This, if it be perfectly clear and 
free from frozen snow. is thick enough, and 
the sooner the crop is secured the better. 
Those who have large houses and harvest 
ice for the markets have their own methods 
and need no hints from us. But there are 
many among our readers, who have fol- 
lowed our suggestions on building an ice 
house, and who will be ready this month to 
lay in their summer stores. For such we 
would offer a few plain directions. 

The first business is to cut the ice into 
suitable blocks for packing. Where there 
is no machinery to be employed in handling 
the blocks, two feet by three will be found 
a convenient size, for a house twelve feet 
square, as they will make a perfect fiit in the 
packing. The ice should be first marked off 
with some sharp tool, and a crevice be made 
to be followed with a coarse saw, a cross- 
cut saw with one handle out, or an old saw- 
mill plate with a handle added, will answer. 
The saw should follow the marker as close- 
ly as possible, to make straight edged blocks. 
It will take twenty four of these blocks for 
the first layer of ice, and if one foot thick, 
288 blocks will fill the house. 

In selecting ice for cutting, take that which 
is perfectly clear and solid. Air or dirt, 
frozen in, will not keep so well. Care 
should be taken also to keep the blocks 
clean, while laying them in. After the first 
layer of blocks is put down, and the saw 
dust or sea weedis packed in solid at the 








sides, the small crevices around eaeh block 
should be filled up with pounded ice, or dry 
snow. Ifthe weather is intensely cold, a 
very little water may be used at the cracks 
to make the union perfect. The more com- 
pletely you can exclude air from the body 
of the ice, the better it will keep. 

Having finished the first layer, sweep off 
clean, and put in the next, which cement 
together with the pounded ice like the first. 
Continue this process, until the last layer, 
which cover with saw dust, or straw, or sea 
weed if more convenient, eighteen inches in 
thickness. If the ice house is properly made 
and good ice put in it this manher, you 
will find it véry little diminished next May, 
when you open it to get the first block for 
the refrigerator. 

A subscriber asks if an ice-house can not 
be filied by pouring in water from time to 
time and let it freeze. This might perhaps 
be done on a small scale, should there be a 
long continued succession of freezing days. 
But the operation saould be very tedious and 
in the end, even if successful, more expen- 
sive than cutting ready formed ice.—Ep. 

THOSE MANURES, 

We direct especial attention to the article 

on Ariificial Fertilizers, on page 350. There 


has been an almost incalculable amount of - 
fraud perpetrated upon Farmers, during a 
few years past in the artificial manure busi- 


ness. Thousands of tons of these articles 
have been sold at thirty to fifty dollars per 
ton, which have not been worth ten to the 
purchasers. This they have proved, and 
will not be caught in the same trap again ; 
but there are enough others who will, and 
tha swindlers continue to fill their own pock- 
ets at the expense of new victims. We 
have upon our programme for the next vol- 
ume some pretty hard hits at these humbug 
manures. Our own opinion of the relative 
value of several fertilizers was given briefly, 
but definitely, by an illustration in our Sep- 
tember issue. We are quite confident that 
those who buy their fertilizers by the 
‘* scales” there given, will not go amiss. Let 
all read Prof. J.’s article, in this number. 
Note especially the last paragraph but four, 
eommencing ‘“ The other superphosphates 
turned out very poorly.” We have the names 
and the figures of most of them, which may 
be given hereafter if deemed necessary and 
expedient. 

In regard to the superphosphates, we 
would not, for our own use, buy at any price 
any one of them, except, perhaps, De 
Burg’s or Coe’s, no matter what pretensions 
may be put forth as to their being ammonia- 
ted, nitrogenized, or superhumanized.—[Ep. 





To Dress Sxins with Woot or Fur on.— 
Take two table spoonfulls of saltpetre and 
one of alum ; pulverize freely ; mix them to- 
gether and sprinkle carefully over the flesh 
side of the skin. Then roll the skins togeth- 
er and let them remain a few days according 
to the weather. Unroll and scrape them with 
a chip, dull knife, or draw them over a board 
fence until they are dry, soft and pliable. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 
naps 
DECEMBER, L856. 

(We put down here a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41° to 42°. A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. This table will be made out anew every month» 
and adapted to the season of each year. It will also be 
greatly enlarged at the planting and sowing seasons. 

Expxanations,—The letters f. m. 1. refers to first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 

Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or Ll., gives emphasis 
to the particular period indicated.]} 


FARM. 


The field work of the farm is nearly cut off, and there is 
now very little absolutely requiring attention. If, however, 
the work which should have been done last month, was 
neglected at the proper time it should be attended to at 
once, 

During the long winter evenings, and other leisure mo- 
ments, look up those back numbers of the Agriculturist» 
which were laid aside with only a cursory reading during 
the busy months, and study their contents with care, re- 
reading even as far back as the commencement of the 
volume. With the remembrance of the last severe win- 
ter fresh before you, look about and see what can be 
done to guard against losses then experienced or inconve- 
niences then suffered. 

Buildings, both for man and beast should be examined, 
and battened, shingled, or thatched, as may be required. 
Painting may be done during mild weather, and will wear 
much better than if done, in or uponthe approach of 
warm weather. 

Barn Yards—Keep well supplied” with muck, leaves, 
loam, &c., and guard against drainage or conduct the li- 
quid into a compost pit, if the yard is washed, 

Cattle and Horses—See that all are stabled at night in 
warm quarters and have litter to lie upon. They should 
also be kept undercover during stormy days. Put balls 
or knobs on the horns of such cattle as are inclined to be 
tyrannical . 

Cellars—Attend to the directions of last month, if not 
already done, ventilating freely, but excluding frost. 

Cistern—Build ff. both for house and barn. 

Compost Heaps—Look to, turning and adding to as 
necessary, 

Cows—Feed cut roots to those giving milk, and watch 
those about calving. 

Draining may still be continued in moderate weather, 
where there is not too much water. A little frost need not 
prevent this useful work. 

Economy ofthe Farm—In addition to the directions of 
Jast month under this head, see that there is a good pile of 
posts and rails ready for fencing in the spring, and at least 
one year’s supply of wood, not only at the door, but cut and 
split and under cover. See article in another column, 
under “ A rainy day visit.” 

Fodder—Give to stock in proper quantities, cutting corn 
stalks and either steaming by putting into a barrel or 
hogshead, and pouring on hot water, covering with a 
blanket ; or in mild weather mix with warm water stirring 
jn a little Indian meal. Hay and straw will also spend 
better by being cut, and is much better for horses especi- 
ally. 

Fowls—Give meat, now that the supply of insects is cut 
off, to induce laying ; scraps from the butchers, or dead ani- 
mals fed out will answer this purpose. See article else- 
where. 

Frost—Guard against its entrance in the cellar, and pro- 
tect water pipes. 

Hogs—See that they are provided with warm apart- 
ments and good bedding Give those fattening a full sup- 
ply of corn and other solid food previous to killing. Keep 
yards well supplied with muck and leaves, throwing in a 
few turfs occasionally. 

Horses—Let their stables be warm, and well littered. 
Cover with blankets when put up, and guard against giv- 
ing cold water immediately after a hard drive. Carrots 
are excellent to feed instead of too much grain. 

Manures—Examine heaps to see if fermentation is going 
on as it should. If too dry they will fire-fang, thus destroy- 
ing their fertilizing properties. Opening them to the rains 
and cold weather, or pouring water upon them will pre- 
vent it. Ifthere isnot sufficient warmth turn them over. 
Continue to collect leaves and muck to mixin. Sprinkle 
plaster freely with heaps, in the stables, &c. 

Plowing stiffclayey soils when not frozen wi.l be advan- 
tageous, by exposing the subsoil tothe action of frosts, and 
turning up insects from their winter quarters. 

Roots—Cut before feeding to stock, which: should be 
done daily if the supply is sufficient. Carrots are very 
good fer horses, as indeed they are for cattle and sheep» 








and a few hundred bushels in a large'stoc':, besides saving 
hay, will materially improve. their condition. Give 
moderate quantities of rutabagas to milch cows after 
milking, else they will give a turnipy taste to the milk ; 
even then, change frequently to carrcts or beets. 

Roots for family use, keep better by being covered with 
earth or sand in the cellar or putin tight barrels and mats 
thrown over, placing them in a cool part. See last num- 
ber. 

Sheep—Have racks for feeding both sheep and other 
stock. Keep horned cattle from running among them, and 
by all means see that they are sheltered at night and dur- 
ing storms. : 

Stacks and Stack Yards—The practice of taking stock 
half a mile each day and feeding them exposed to the in- 
clemencies ofthe season is alike destitute ofeconomy and 
humanity, to say nothing of the ill taste and slovenly ap- 
pearance such places usually present, Far better draw 
the fodder of whatever kind to the barn and feed it eco- 
nomically under cover. 

Tools—Put in order during leisure moments and lay 
away for next season. 

Turnips and Cabbages—Harvest ff. if not already done. 
Give tops to cattle and sheep. Gradually cover the straw 
or ventilator at the top of root pits asthe weather becomes 
severe. 

Water—Provide pure, by cisterns or wells in the yard, 
instead of taking cattle a quarter or half mile with an ax 
to cut open a-pond or brook, thus wasting their manure by 
the way, and often injuring themselves by slipping down 
upon icy paths. 

Wood—Collect as much as possible previous to heavy 
snows, and pile up in accessible places or take directly to 
the house. Have at least one year’s supply, not only 
drawn up, but cut, split and piled away under cover by the 
time spring work commences, It is poor economy to 
leave the hay or harvest field for a load of wood, or to 
wait meals until cooked by green fuel. Wood cut at this 
season will sprout again. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


Apple Trees—Standards may be set out ff., or until the 
ground freezes ; the roots should never be exposed to a. 
freezing atmosphere. Seedlings may now be root grafted, 
placing them in boxes of earth in cellars or pits. Scrape 
rough bark from old trees; thus destroying many eggs de- 
posited by the codling moth. Cut, or rub caterpillar’s 
eggs from twigs wherever they can be found. 

Figs—Cover with earth or carry tocellars ff. 

Fruit and other deciduous trees may still be pruned, 
although it is better to leave the cutting of large limbs till 
February. 

Grape Vines—Trim and make cuttings at any time dur- 
ing the month, when the sap is not frozen. 

Label Standard trees, especially where you expect to 
take grafts or buds. Serious injuries have resulted from 
inattention to this, whole squares of peach and ether trees 
being sent out which were not true to name without any 
design of dishonesty on the part of the grower. Painted 
wooden labels written on with a pencil before the paint is 
quite dry and attached by long copper wires will answer 
very well. The wires will require lengthening occasion- 
ally so as not to cut into the bark. 

Manure those trees which are unthrifty or unproductive. 
Guano, lime and other strong fertilizers. which could not 
be used with safety in the spring, may be advantageously 
applied now. A mixture of lime and muck is a good ma- 
nure for the orchard. Muck alone, put around the roots 
of trees, is an excellent mulch. 

Mice—See articles in this and last month’s number. 

Pear Trees—Like Apple trees may still be set out in 
mild weather. See also articles in present and last num- 
ber. 

Raspberries—Cut out old canes and cover with earth or 
straw ff. if not already done. 

Seedlings and Seed-beds of tender varietiese—Cover with 
leaves or brush, or protectin pits. 

Seeds of many varieties of fruits, such as Apple, Peach, 
Cherry, &c., may still be sown in warm localities. 

Shrubs and low-branching trees—Tie up in such man- 
ner as to prevent their being broken down by deep snows. 

Stakes and labels—Prepare for next spring’s use. 

‘Straw up tender trees and shrubs ff., if not done last 
month. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 

Asparagus —Cut and burn the tops, spreading the ashes 
evenly over the ground. Cover with salt hay, sea-weed 
or coarse manure. 

Bean Poles—Put away, collecting more for next season’ 

Blackberries—Cut out old canes and set out new ones 
ff., if not attended to as directed last month. 

Cabbage and Califlower—Harvest ff. and keep as direct- 
ed in November number. Attend to plants in frames, ad- 
mitting air daily unless the weather is very cold; even 
then a little air must be let inevery few days. Pick off 
all decaying leaves, else they will render tlie air impure. 

Celery—Harvest ff. and cover as directed last month. 
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Cold Frames—Watch closely, admitting air from the 
upper side each day if practicable. In very severe weath- 
er give extra covering of straw or mats. 

Compost—Prepare and turn over. Have materials in 
readiness for hot-beds. 

Currant and other bushes should be tied up to prevent 
their being broken down by snows. 

Grape Vines may be pruned during the month and cut- 
tings made for spring planting. 

Leaves—Collect for covering tender plants, bulbs, &c., 
also for manure and hot-beds, keeping the latter under 
eover. 

Lettuce—Attend to in frames as cabbage. 

Mice—See articles elsewhere. 

Mushroom beds—Cover deep with straw or long stable 
jitter, and in severe weather spread mats over them to 
prevent freezing. If exposed to rains, examine the beds 
and remove the wet straw, covering with dry. 

Parsnips—Dig and store ff. for winter use, covering them 
in a.cool part of the cellar. 

Pumpkins and squasHes—Place in cool dry situations 
away from frost. 

Raspberries—Cut out old canes and cover ff. if not done 
last month. We prefer a covering of earth although if 
they are pegged or otherwise confined down, straw, litter 
or salt hay, answers a very good purpose. New planta- 
tions may be made as long as the ground remains open 
and the weather mild. 

Rhubarb—Cover crowns and surrounding ‘earth with 
straw, litter, or coarse manure to induce early starting in 
the spring—Roots may still be set out in open weather. 

Salsify—See article on another page. 

Sea-Kale—Cover as rhubarb. 

Spinach—Cover as directed last month. 

Strawberries—Cover ff. if not already done, with leaves 
if they can be had ; if not, with coarse manure, salt hay or 
straw. Piants need more protection upon heavy soil than 
light, as the action of the frost is more inclined to throw 
the roots out upon the former. 

Tools—Repair if necessary, and put away under cover. 

Trench or subsoil and ridge stiff clayey soils. 

Turnips—Harvest ff., and put in cellars or make pits for 
them in the open ground, covering as directed on page 331 
of last month’s number. 

Weeds and Brush—Gather and burn instead of leaving 
them for rats and mice to nest in during the winter. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


There is but little that canbe done in the Flower Gar- 
den at this season, except securing tender plants and 
shrubs from being broken down by snows, or injured by 
severe frosts. To guard against the former, the branches 
of low shrnbs and bushes should be drawn in and secured 
by tying either to the body or to stakes. For evergreens it 
is often beneficial to shake off the snow. which lodges upon 
the foliage, and shovel away from the lower branches. 

Tender roses, vines and siirubs, should now be strawed 
up, ifnot already done, to protect them from the sudden 
changes in the atmosphere which is often more injurious 
than severe cold. Barrels or boxes, with holes bored in 
them, will answer a very good purpose to place over low 
plants. 

The Lawn and paths should be cleaned of leaves and 
everything put in neatorder. Though not the s€ason for 
flowers—there is no necessity for an neglected or an un- 
sightly lawn and garden even in the winter season. 

Planting of hardy trees and shrubs may still be done 
when there is no frost. . 

If spring flowering bulbs which should haye been put in 
during October or November, ‘are still out of ground, 
plant at once, and cover with leaves as directed last 
month. 

Lift dahlias and gladiolas, if any are still remaining in 
the ground, and put them in dry cellars or other coo! places 
out of the reach of*frost. 

Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, Anemones, Stocks and 
Wall flowers—Protect in frames or cover.with leaves, if 
not attended to in November. 


GREEN AND HOT HOUSES. 


These will now need special attention, more particular- 
ly in regard to heat and ventilation. Both these matters 
are frequently overdone, the house being kept too hot by 
night and too cool by day. The condition of the house 
ought to approximate as nearly as possible to the circum. 
stances under which we find the plants growing in a state 
of nature, a difficult matter to accomplish with our 
present defective furnaces. As far as possible, keep 
plants growing during the day, and let»them rest at 
night. Camellias will require frequent syringing ; also 
Ixoras, Geissomerias, and other plants, subject to red 
spider. If not already done, repot, prune, and put down 
cuttings of Fuchsias. Asa general thing, it is better to 
make new plants, than grow the old ones. If you want 
yarge plants, give plenty of pot-rocm, and water regularly" 
Pelargoniums should be placed near the glass, and 
pinched in occasionally. Some of the Hyacinths, &c.» 
should be placed in the warmest part of the house for early 
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kept undisturbed and in the dark. It is 
warmth and shelter that make the fatten- 
ing of swine so much easier in summer than 
in the winter. : 

The form in which food is given is also 
worthy of attention. Dry uncut hay, as it 
comes from the mow, is a very expensive 
fodder. Grass newly cut, it is well known 
goes much further than after it is made into 
hay; and the opinion is now becoming very 
generally prevalent that steamed, boiled or 
otherwise prepared food,is more wholesome 
for cattle, and more economical to the feed- 
ér, than the same food given in a dry state. 
The principle is now well established among 
intelligent famers that cutting hay with a 
good machine pays for the extra labor, and 
leaves a handsome profit. A hay cutter is 
among the indispensable implements about 
a barn. This you may buy upon credit with 
safety, if there is no other way to obtain it. 








CARE OF MANURE. 

The cattle are now all housed, or at least 
should be, and manure-making should re- 
ceive constant attention. If muck has been 
thrown out from ditches during the summer, 
it should now be carted into the yards and 
stables as soon as the ground is frozen so 
that the teams can go into the swamps. An 
abundant supply of absorbants should be 
kept constantly on hand, and, if possible 
should be put into the stables in a dry state. 
If forests are near, gather leaves for bedding. 
All the animals should have coarse hay or 
straw, or some equivalent for a bed. These 
materials absorb the urine and add to the 
compost heap. 

WINTER PLOWING. 

December is often an open month, and the 
fields and gardens are not unfrequently in 
good condition for plowing or spading. The 
ground could be worked last year, in most 
parts of the north, until Christmas... We 
plowed a piece of corn land very badly in- 
fested with Durfee grass on the twenty- 
fourth of this month last year. Ithelped de- 
stroy the roots, and has been much more 
easily tilled during the past season. With, 
all the prejudice against fall plowing, it is 
winning its way into favor, and in all heavy 
loams and clayey lands the practice is bene- 
ficial. The frost is.a great disintegrator, and 
should be allowed a fair chance to work for 
us when the plow is laid aside. We believe 
in fall plowing for such lands, and keep the 
plow going until the frost stops it. 

EARLY GARDENING, 
should have a few thoughts now. The spot 
where you wish to plant early potatoes, 
lettuce, cabbage, &c., should be manured and 
trenched before the ground is closed. It is 
a good plan to leave it in high ridges, so that 
as large a surface as possible may be ex- 
posed to the frost. It can be worked much 
earlier'in the spring, and the manure is then 
diffused all through the soil. The plants im- 
mediately find their appropriate food, and 
push along rapidly. 
MANURE STRAWBERRY BEDS 

and cover them with old hay or leaves. 
Many of the varieties are hardy and do not 
absolutel” need coverings, but all that we 











have ever ¢ultivated, do much better for a 
light mulch. If in exposed situations the 
bean poles may be laid upon the hay, to 
keep it“in place. Apprehension is some- 
times felt, that ground may be made too 
rich for this fruit. Our plants have never 
suffered from this cause, though we trench 
thirty inches deep, and put in stable manure 
liberally. The best fruit can only be grown 
by deep and thorough tillage. 
LAY DOWN RASPBERRIES 

Many fail of good crops, because they ne- 
glect this. The red and yellow Antwerps, 
the Tasloff, and the Franconia, are not reli- 
able, unless the canes are buried during the 
winter. They only need three or four inch- 
es of dirt, and when the stools have been 
properly set it is not much trouble to cover 
them. 

STORE YOUR MIND. 

While you are thus careful of the field 
and garden, and are providing for their fu- 
ture usefulness, do not neglect to furnish 
the mind with wholesome aliment. Now, if 
ever, the journals and books that pertain to 
husbandry must be read, and the plans be 
laid for future improvement. Your success 
in your calling depends quite as much upon 
your mental stores, as upon the fertilizers 
you store away in your soil. Brute-muscle 
no more rules the farm. Mind, enlightened 
by science, here gains its triumphs.—[En. 





FILLING ICE HOUSES, 


juneeces 

Tt sometimes happens, that the best ice in 
the whole season is made in the month of 
December. It is always well to secure the 
first good ice that makes, say one foot in 
thickness. This, if it be perfectly clear and 
free from frozen snow. is thick enough, and 
the sooner the crop is secured the better. 
Those who have large houses and harvest 
ice for the markets have their own methods 
and need no hints from us. But there are 
many among our readers, who have fol- 
lowed our suggestions on building an ice 
house, and who will be ready this month to 
lay in their summer stores. For such we 
would offer a few plain directions. 

The first business is to cut the ice into 
suitable blocks for packing. Where there 
is'no machinery to be employed in handling 
the blocks, two feet by three will be found 
a convenient size, for a house twelve feet 
square, as they will make a perfect fiit in the 
packing. The ice should be first marked off 
with some sharp tool, and a crevice be made 
to be followed with a coarse saw, a cross- 
cut saw with one handle out, or an old saw- 
mill plate with a handle added, will answer. 
The saw should follow the marker as close- 
ly as possible, tomake straight edged blocks. 
It will take twenty four of these blocks for 
the first layer of ice, and if one foot thick, 
288 blocks will fill the house. 

In selecting ice for cutting, take that which 
is perfectly clear and solid. Air or dirt, 
frozen in, will not keep so well. Care 
should be taken also to keep the blocks 
clean, while laying them in. After the first 
layer of blocks is put down, and the saw 
dust or sea weedis packed in solid at the 


sides, the small crevices around each block 
should be filled up with pounded ice, or dry 
snow. Ifthe weather is intensely cold, a 
very little water may be used at the cracks 
to make the union perfect. The more com- 
pletely you can exclude air from the body 
of the ice, the better it will keep. 

Having finished the first layer, sweep off 
clean, and put in the next, which cement 
together with the pounded ice like the first. 
Continue this process, until the last layer, 
which cover with saw dust, or straw, or sea 
weed if more convenient, eighteen inches in 
thickness. If the ice house is properly made 
and good ice put in it this manher, you 
will find it véry little diminished next May, 
when you open it to get the first block for 
the refrigerator. 

A subscriber asks if an ice-house can not 
be filled by pouring in water from time to 
time and let it freeze. This might perhaps 
be done on a small scale, should there be a 
long continued succession of freezing days. 
But the operation saould be very tedious and 
in the end, even if successful, more expen- 
sive than cutting ready formed ice.—Ep. 

THOSE MANURES, 

We direct especial attention to the article 
on Artificial Fertilizers, on page 350. There 
has been an almost incalculable amount of - 
fraud perpetrated upon Farmers, during a 
few years past in the artificial manure busi- 
ness. Thousands of tons of these articles 
have been sold at thirty to fifty dollars per 
ton, which have not been’ worth ten to the 
purchasers. This they have proved, and 
will not be caught in the same trap again ; 
but there are enough others who will, and 
tha swindlers continue to fill their own pock- 
ets at the expense of new victims. We 
have upon our programme for the next vol- 
ume some pretty hard hits at these humbug 
manures. Our own opinion of the relative 
value of several fertilizers was given briefly, 
but definitely, by an Ulustration in our Sep- 
tember issue. -We are quite confident that 
those who buy their fertilizers by the 
“scales” there given, will not go amiss. Let 
all read Prof. J.’s article, in this number. 
Note especially the last paragraph but four, 
commencing “ The other superphosphates 
turned out very poorly.” We have the names 
and the figures of most of them, which may 
be given hereafter if deemed necessary and 
expedient. 

In regard to the superphosphates, we 
would not, for our own use, buy at any price 
any one of them, except, perhaps, De 
Burg’s or Coe’s, no matter what pretensions 
may be put forth as to their being ammonia- 
ted, nitrogenized, or superhumanized.—[Ep. 





To Dress Sxins with Woot or Fur on.— 
Take two table spoonfulls of saltpetre and 
one of alum ; pulverize freely ; mix them to- 
gether and sprinkle carefully over the flesh 
side of the skin. Then roll the skins togeth- 
er and let them remain a few days according 
to the weather. Unroll and scrape them with 
a chip, dull knife, or draw them over a board 





fence until they are dry, soft and pliable. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 


eetgy— ts 
DECEMBER, 1856. 

(We put down here a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41° to 42°. A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. This table will be made out anew every month 
and adapted to the season of each year. It will also be 
greatly enlarged at the planting and sowing seasons. 

Exp.anations,—The letters f.m. 1. refers to first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 

Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or ll., gives emphasis 
to the particular period indicated.]} 


FARM. 


The field work of the farm is nearly cut off, and there is 
now very little absolutely requiring attention. If, however, 
the work which should have been done last month, was 
neglected at the proper time it should be attended to at 
once. 

During the long winter evenings, and other leisure mo- 
ments, look up those back numbers of the Agriculturists 
which were laid aside with only a cursory reading during 
the busy months, and study their contents with care, re- 
reading even as far back as the commencement of the 
volume. With the remembrance of the last severe win- 
ter fresh before you, look about and see what can be 
done to guard against losses then experienced or inconve- 
niences then suffered. 

Buildings, both for man and beast should be examined, 
and battened, shingled, or thatched, as may be required. 
Painting may be done during mild weather, and will wear 
much better than if done, in or upon the approach of 
warm weather. 

Bara Yards—Keep well supplied” with muck, leaves, 
loam, &c., and guard against drainage or conduct the li- 
quid into a compost pit, if the yard is washed. 

Cattle and Horses—See that all are stabled at night in 
warm quarters and have litter to lie upon. They should 
also be kept undercover during stormy days. Put balls 
or knobs on the horns of such cattle as are inclined to be 
tyrannical. 

Cellars—Attend to the directions of last month, if not 
already done, ventilating freely, but excluding frost. 

Cistern—Build ff. both for house and barn. 

Compost Heaps—Look to, turning and adding to as 
necessary. 

Cows—Feed cut roots to those giving milk, and watch 
those about calving. 

Draining may still be continued in moderate weather, 
where there is not too much water. A little frost need not 
prevent this useful work. 

Economy ofthe Farm—In addition to the directions of 
last month under this head, see that there is a good pile of 

posts and rails ready for fencing inthe spring, and at least 
one year’s supply of wood, not only at the door, but cut and 
split and under cover. See article in another column, 
under * A rainy day visit.’ 

Fodder—Give to stock in proper quantities, cutting corn 
stalks and either steaming by putting into a barrel or 
hogshead, and pouring on hot water, covering with a 
blanket ; or in mild weather mix with warm water stirring 
jn a little Indian meal. Hay and straw will also spend 
better by being cut, and is much better for horses especi- 
ally. 

Fowls—Give meat, now that the supply of insects is cut 
off, to induce laying ; scraps from the butchers, or dead ani- 
mals fed out will answer this purpose. See article else- 
where. 

Frost—Guard against its entrance in the cellar, and pro- 
tect water pipes. 

Hogs—See that they are provided with warm apart- 
ments and good bedding Give those fattening a full sup- 
ply of corn and other solid food previous to killing. Keep 
yards well supplied with muck and leaves, throwing in a 
few turfs occasionally. 

Horses—Let their stables be warm, and well littered. 
Cover with blankets when put up, and guard against giv- 
ing cold water immediately after a hard drive. Carrots 
are excellent to feed instead of too much grain. 

Manures—Examine heaps to see if fermentation is going 
on as it should. If too dry they will fire-fang, thus destroy- 
ing their fertilizing properties. Opening them to the rains 
and cold weather, or pouring water upon them will pre- 
vent it. Ifthere isnot sufficient warmth turn them over. 
Continue to collect leaves and muck to mixin. Sprinkle 
plaster freely with heaps, in the stables, &c. 

Plowing stiffclayey soils when not frozen wi:l be advan- 
tageous, by exposing the subsoil tothe action of frosts, and 
turning up insects from their winter quarters. 

Roots—Cut before feeding to stock, which: should be 
done daily if the supply is sufficient. Carrots are very 
good for horses, as indeed they are for cattle and sheep 





and a few hundred bushels in a large‘stoc, besides saving 
hay, will materially improve their condition. | Give 
moderate quantities of rutabagas to milch cows after 
milking, else they will give a turnipy taste to the milk ; 
even then, change frequently to carrcts or beets. 

Roots for family use, keep better by beingcovered with 
earth or sand in the cellar or putin tight barrels and mats 
thrown over, placing them in a cool part. See last num- 
ber. 

Sheep—Have racks for feeding both sheep and other 
stock. Keep horned cattle from running among them, and 
by all means see that they are sheltered at night and dur- 
ing storms. 

Stacks and Stack Yards—The practice of taking stock 
half a mile each day and feeding them exposed to the in- 
clemencies ofthe season is alike destitute ofeconomy and 
humanity, to say nothing of the ill taste and slovenly ap- 
pearance such places usually present, Far better draw 
the fodder of whatever kind to the barn and feed it eco- 
nomically under cover. 

Tools—Put in order during leisure moments and lay 
away for next season. 

Turnips and Cabbages—Harvest ff. if not already done. 
Give tops to cattle and sheep. Gradually cover the straw 
or ventilator at the top of root pits asthe weather becomes 
severe. 

Water—Provide pure, by cisterns or wells in the yard, 
instead of taking cattle a quarter or half mile with an ax 
to cut open a-pond or brook, thus wasting their manure by 
the way, and often injuring themselves by slipping down 
upon icy paths. 

Wood—Collect as much as possible previous to heavy 
snows, and pile up in accessible places or take directly to 
the house. Have at least one year’s supply, not only 
drawn up, but cut, split and piled away under cover by the 
time spring work commences, It is poor economy to 
leave the hay or harvest field for a load of wood, or to 
wait meals until cooked by green fuel. Wood cut at this 
season will sprout again. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 
Apple Trees—Standards may be set out ff., or until the 


ground freezes ; the roots should never be exposed to a. 


freezing atmosphere. Seedlings may now be root grafted, 
placing them in boxes of earth in cellars or pits. Scrape 
rough bark from old trees; thus destroying many eggs de- 
posited by the codling moth. Cut, or rub caterpillar’s 
eggs from twigs wherever they can be found. 

Figs—Cover with earth or carry tocellars ff. 

Fruit and other deciduous trees may still be pruned, 
although it is better to leave the cutting of large limbs till 
February. 

Grape Vines—Trim and make cuttings at any time dur- 
ing the month, when the sap is not frozen. 

Label Standard trees, especially where you expect to 
take grafts orbuds. Serious injuries have resulted from 
inattention to this, whole squares of peach and ether trees 
being sent out which were not true to name without any 
design of dishonesty on the part of the grower. Painted 
wooden labels written on with a pencil before the paint is 
quite dry and attached by long copper wires will answer 
very well. The wires will require lengthening occasion- 
ally so as not to cut into the bark. 

Manure those trees which are unthrifty or unproductive. 
Guano, lime and other strong fertilizers. which could not 
be used with safety in the spring, may be advantageously 
applied now. A mixture of lime and muck is a good ma- 
nure for the orchard. Muck alone, put around - roots 
of trees, is an excellent mulch. 

Mice—See articles in this and last month’s number. 

Pear Trees—Like Apple trees may still be set out in 
mild weather. See also articles in present and last num- 
ber. 

Raspberries—Cut out 6ld canes and cover with earth or 
straw ff. if not already done. 

Seedlings and Seed-beds of tender varieties—Cover with 
leaves or brush, or protectin pits. 

Seeds of many varieties of fruits, such as Apple, Peach, 
Cherry, &c., may still be sown in warm localities. 

Shrubs and low-branching trees—Tie up in such man- 
ner as to prevent their being broken down by deep snows. 

Stakes and labels—Prepare for next spring’s use. 

‘Straw up tender trees and shrubs ff., if not done last 
month. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 

Asparagus —Cut and burn the tops, spreading the ashes 
evenly over the ground. Cover with salt hay, sea-weed 
or coarse manure. 

Bean Poles—Put away, collecting more for next season’ 

Blackberries—Cut out old canes and set out new ones 
ff., if not attended to as directed last month. — 

Cabbage and Califlower—Hatvest ff. and keep as direct- 
ed in November number. Attend to plants in frames, ad- 
mitting air daily unless the weather is very cold; even 
then a little air must be let inevery few days. Pick off 
all decaying leaves, else they will render tlie air impure. 

Celery—Harvest ff. and cover as directed last month. 























Cold Frames—Watch closely, admitting air from the 
upper side each day if practicable. In very severe weath- 
er give extra covering of straw or mats. 

Compost—Prepare and turn over. 
readiness for hot-beds. 

Currant and other bushes should be tied up to prevent 
their being broken down by snows. 

Grape Vines may be pruned during the month and cut- 
tings made for spring planting. 

Leaves—Collect for covering tender plants, bulbs, &c., 
also for manure and hot-beds, keeping the latter under 
eover. 

Lettuce—Attend to in frames as cabbage. 

Mice—See articles elsewhere. 

Mushroom beds—Cover deep with straw or long stable 
jitter, and in severe weather spread mats over them to 
prevent freezing. If exposed to rains, examine the beds 
and remove the wet straw, covering with dry. 

Parsnips—Dig and store ff. for winter use, covering them 
in a.cool part of the cellar. 

Pumpkins and squashes—Place in cool dry situations 
away from frost. 

Raspberries—Cut out old canes and cover ff. if not done 
last month. We prefer a covering of earth although if 
they are pegged or otherwise confined down, straw, litter 
or salt hay, answers a very good purpose. New planta- 
tions may be made as long as the ground remains open 
and the weather mild. 

Rhubarb—Coyer crowns and surrounding ‘earth with 
straw, litter, or coarse manure to induce early starting in 
the spring—Roots may still be set out in open weather. 

Salsify—See article on another page. 

Sea-Kale—Cover as rhubarb. 

Spinach—Cover as directed last month. 

Strawberries—Cover ff. if not already done, with leaves 
if they can be had ; if not, with coarse manure, salt hay or 
straw. Piants need more protection upon heavy soil than 
light, as the action of the frost is more inclined to throw 
the roots out upon the former. 

Tools—Repair if necessary, and put away under cover. 

Trench or subsoil and ridge stiff clayey souls. 

Turnips—Harvest ff., and put in cellars or make pits for 
them in the open ground, covering as directed on page 331 
of last month’s number. 

Weeds and Brush—Gather and burn instead of leaving 
them for rats and mice to nest in during the winter. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


There is but little that canbe done in the Flower Gar- 
den at this season, except securing tender plants and 
shrubs from being broken down by snows, or injured by 
severe frosts. To guard against the former, the branches 
of low shrnbs and bushes should be drawn in and secured 
by tying either to the body or to stakes. For evergreens it 
is often beneficial to shake off the snow, which lodges upon 
the foliage, and shovel away from the lower branches. 

Tender roses, vines and shrubs, should now be strawed 
up, ifnot already done, to protect them from the sudden 
changes in the atmosphere which is often more injurious 
than severe cold. Barrels or boxes, with holes bored in 
them, will answer a very good purpose to place over low 
plants. 

The Lawn and paths should be cleaned of leaves and 
everything put in neat order. Though not the s€ason for 
flowers—there is no necessity for an neglected or an un- 
sightly lawn and garden even in the winter season. 

Planting of hardy trees and shrubs may still be done 
when there is no frost. , 

If spring flowering bulbs which should haye been put in 
during October or November, ‘are still out of ground, 
plant at once, and cover with leaves as directed last 
month. 

Lift dahlias and giadiolas, if any are still remaining in 
the ground, and put them in dry cellars or other cool places 
out of the reach of>frost. 

Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, Anemones, Stocks and 
Wall flowers—Protect in frames or cover,with leaves, if 
not attended to in November. 


GREEN AND HOT HOUSES. 


These will now need special attention, more particular- 
ly in regard to heat and ventilation. Both these matters 
are frequently overdone, the house being kept too hot by 
night and too cool by day. The condition of the house 
ought to approximate as nearly as possible to the circum. 
stances under which we find the plants growing in a state 
of nature, a difficult matter to accomplish with our 
present defective furnaces. As far as possible, keep 
plants growing during the day, and letythem rest at 
night. Camellias wil! require frequent syringing ; also’ 
Ixoras, Geissomerias, and other plants, subject to red 
spider. If not already done, repot, prune, and put down 
cuttings of Fuchsias. Asa general thing, it is better to 
make new plants, than grow the old ones. If you want 
jarge plants, give plenty of pot-room, and water regularly’ 
Pelargoniums should be placed near the glass, and 
pinched in occasionally. Some of the Hyacinths, &c.» 
should be placed in the warmest part of the house for early 
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bloom. Also some Azalias, which should have an increased | best gravies. If our city butchers would set | sense, has always controlled the views of its 


supply of water. Finish potting annuals such as Nemo- 
phila, Clarkia, Schizanthus, Lobelia. &c. Bring forward 
Cinerarias and.Calceolarias, and keep them free from the 
green fly, Epiphillums in flower will require to be freely 
watered, Chinese Primulas, will now be coming into flower 
and should be freely watered. 

Bring forward roses for forcing, repotting those which 
require it. Keep the atmosphere moist by frequent 
syringing and sprinkling the floors. Cover the houses with 
shutters in severe weather and before heavy snows. Ar- 
range plants in a convenient tasty manner where they can 
at all times be looked to. Look out for the first appear- 
ance of green-fly, scale and mealy bug, and show them 
noquarter. Stir up the surface-soil occasionally, and 
keep pots and everything else clean and tidy. 


IMPROVED FARM STOCK. 


Among the branches of our agricultural 
progress, none is more conspicuous or grat- 
ifying, than the increase of the better kinds 
of domestic animals. Although the last 
three or four years have witnessed the im- 
portations of them by hundreds, still they 
come into the country, induced by the high 
prices they bring, and the growing demand 
for them by our enterprising farmers. And 
there is good sense in it. Our meats are 
better since the infusion of improved blood 
into our cattle, sheepand swine. Wecannot 
say quite so much for the poultry, for we do 
not think the foreign varieties of fowls have 
done so much in that line, except the Dork- 
ings—the best meated chicken, probably, 
alive. Yet the Bremen goose is a decided 
improvement on the common goose of the 
country—larger, more ‘juicy, and delicate 
in its flesh. The larger varieties of duck, 
too, like the Aylesbury and Poland, area 
decided addition to both the weight and fla- 
vor of the common kind. 

But in the flesh of no one animal is the 
difference so great as between the long- 
wooled and Southdown sheep of England, 
and the old-fashioned, long-legged, fence- 
jumpers of our country, and the merino. 
The latter is a wool sheep, solely, and should 
be reared only for that object; the other 
thing should not be reared at all, not having 
the anatomy for taking on good flesh, but so 
mischievous in its habits as to make it a 
nuisance on any well-regulated farm; while 
the mutton of the improved English varie- 
ties is delicious in every particular of flavor 
and juicyness. It is as proverbial that the 
Americans are not a mutton-eating peaple, 
as it is that the English are a mutton-loving 
race. The reason is, that here we are un- 
used to good mutton, while there it abounds 
in every market. The trumpery things 
with which our markets are crammed from 
one end of the year to the other, are pur- 
chased only by the poor. Our better livers 
will not touch it, except in the way of an oc- 
casional good saddle, chop, vr leg, when 
these can be got. > 

But we are improving. - Really choice 
mutton sells as high in our markets as the 
best beef. It can be produced cheaper by 
the farmer, and should be only abundant to 
induce our good providers to have it con- 
stantly on their tables. Venison is usually 
considered a luxury, but itis not half so 
much of a luxury as a well fatted South- 
down. The one is a dry meat, requiring ar- 
tificial dressings to render it palatable, while 
the other cooks itself, and furnishes its own 





about discriminating between the breeds and 
qualities of sheep as they are brought into 
market, paying good prices for the best, and 
discarding the mean ones, our farmers would 
soon take the hint, and produce none but the 
best ; but so long as they continue, as they 
do now, to take culls, and everything that is 
offered to them, at pretty much the same 
price per pound, so long will our markets 
have more poor mutton than good in them, 
and the consumers, who are willing to pay 
for what a thing is really worth, can only 
enjoy the occasional luxury of a choice joint 
of mutton. The meat of the improved sheep 
is good in every part of the carcase—that of 
the common and merino, is really good no- 
where. A great difference.—[Ed. 





OUR RECENT CATTLE SHOWS—THEIR MOR- 
AILS. 


Our National, State, and County Cattle 
Shows are fast developing a new phase of 
character. . The term “ National,” as con- 
nected with an Agricultural Society, or Ex- 
hibition, may be a myth, so far as any con- 
nection with the improvement of our Agri- 
culture at large is concerned. To us, as we 
have watched the progress of our National 
Agricultural Association from its birth, it ap- 
pears to be an amiable sort of mutual-admi- 
ration-Society,existing pretty much by the ex- 
ertions of afew very worthy and respectable 
Eastern gentlemen, who sport it as their an- 
nual recreation whenever a favorable local- 
ity turns up, in the neighborhood of any city 
where a subscription of sufficient capital can 
be raised, for the amusement of sundry and 
divers pleasure seeking people of our great 
towns, and elsewhere, who have time, and 
pocket money to attend “the races.” Thisin- 
stitution, as two or three experiments have 
shown, has been unable to hold a legitimate 
agricultural exhibition, from its want of con- 
nection with any tangible interest of the kind ; 
and for the last few years it has taken to the 
‘‘improvement of horses,” the movements 
of which now constitute the chief, and in- 
deed, only paying feature in its perform- 
ances. ‘ Horse-racing” and “ trotting- 
matches ’’ were formly considered “ immor- 
al” in their tendencies, and as such “the 
race course” has been, for the last twenty 
years, gradually discountenanced by our 
staid, order-loving communities ; but as now 
transformed, patronized, and fostered by the 
National Agricultural Society into “ trials of 
speed,” although betting, and all its attend- 
ant benefits and practices are, with the 
other amusements, permitted, it is ascer- 
tained to be a highly intellectual and moral 
pageant for “‘ the promotion of agriculture !” 
In short, the cattle shows at Philadelphia and 
Boston, this year, were trotting matches, 
with a few cattle, and other farm stock 
thrown into them by way of episode. 

The annual exhibitions of the State Soci- 
ety of New-York, we are happy to say have 
been carried through thus far without devia- 
tion from its original intent, and in accord- 
ance with,its upright, honorable character. 





Agricultural improvement, in its legitimate 





practical, and earnest managers. The ele- 
ments, weatherwise, were unpropitious this 
year to its treasury, by keeping back thou- 
sands of its wonted attendants ; but we have 
no fears that this pioneer and pattern insti- 
tution will not hold the successful tenor of 
its way, so long as it shall be as discreetly 
managed as heretofore, and now. 

Connecticut too, a young beginner, as a 
State Society, has done manfully, and prom- 
ises to fulfill all its legitimate functions 
much to the advantage of the farmers of 
that most persevering and thrifty little State. 
Success to her efforts. 

But for Ohio, that noble, stalwart elder 
sister of the Western Galaxy, our fears of. 
late have been somewhat excited. Com- 
mencing at Cincinnati in 1850, we attended 
its first exhibition, and also its last one at 
Cleveland, in September of this year, with 
two or three intermediate ones at Columbus, 
and elsewhere. No State Society in the 
Union has been more successful in its cat- 
tle shows, nor swept such heavy sums into 
the treasury derived from its exhibitions. 
But we this yearsaw, with great mortification, 
that it is rapidly tending towards the be- 
setting sin of the times, in extending its 
patronage to horse-trotting, and its attendant 
vices. Placing, for the first time, a straight- 
laced Quaker at its head—a horse breeder, 
and horse-trainer, we found, on an inspec- 
tion of the grounds, that full two-thirds of 
their ample area of near thirty acres were 
appropriated to a trotting and racing course, 
with judges stand, and an amphitheatre, 
erected forthe crowd—race course fashion— 
at  aquarter” a seat! For three days, this 
ring, railed in for half a mile in circuit, was 
the main point of attraction to the great 
majority of the “ forty-thousand” visiters, 
lining it four, and five deep, and wildly ex- 
cited with the feats of the various quadru- 
peds of the “‘Hawk” families, and other 
horses coursing over it, among which those 
of the worthy “ President” were not the 
least conspieuous, either for speed, or for 
*“*bottom.” Nimble footed roadsters in har- 
ness, and under saddle—stallion, gelding, 
and filly—all were there, and to eke out the 
frolic, sallow-faced, lank-sided spinsters 
mounted the racing nags and blood stallions, 
and coursed over the grounds time and 
again at the very top of their running speed 
under the shouts, yells, and applauses of the 
multitude, with as little trepidation as a 
troup of circus women would ride their an- 
tics over the tanbark. Yet all this occurred 
under the placarded “ regulations,” stuck up 
all over the grounds that ‘‘no shouting,” or 
“ clapping ” would be allowed. ‘‘ —— by or- 
der of the President!” Pretty well, thought 
we, for an Ohio Quaker, on this day of grace, 
in the nineteenth century ! 

Draft-horses, we believe, were there, and 
possibly received some little attention, but 
scarce any one that we inquired of could in- 
form us of their feats, or excellence. There 
were, as usual, great herds of cattle of the 
choicest varieties. We saw these crowded 
into two separate little corners for display 
before the several classes of judges, and on 
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the last day they were paraded for a march 
in the “grand cavaleade” but they were espec- 
ially ignored in any other display, the horse- 
races being the absorbing attraction. We have 
only to say, if such are the proceedings un- 
der that particular Quaker administration, 
let Ohio get back under the lead of the Gen- 
tiles as rapidly as possible. 

And the minor Societies—those of coun- 
ties and towns—are getting into this pesti- 
lentimitation of trotting matches, and women 
riding, as rapidly as possible ; and the secret 
of all is it pays ! that is, it draws money into 
the treasury. Farmer’s daughters—modest, 
well behaved girls at home, are here coaxed 
out to exhibit themselves as fast riders, and 
made subjects of the ribald jests and passing 
jeers of thoughtless men and boys, to at- 
tract a crowd, and gratify the vanity of a 
set of managers, not for the benefit of the 
real farmer, but to build up the immediate 
interests of the horse-jockeys. How long 
will it take, at this rate, to run our once 
truly excellent cattle shows literally, ‘ into 
the ground,” in the estimation of all right 
minded people? We may recur to this sub- 
ject again.—Eb. 





PARM NOTES &¢.—BY 8. W. 


Fall Treatment of Soils—Sorghum Saccharum 
—Curing Corn fodder—Good varieties of 
Corn—Dairy regions. 

Fall treatment of Soils.—lf the ground is 

a little frozen so much the better for garden 

trenching or deep fall plowing. If the soil 

is heavy and tenacious throw coarse refuse 
or long manure in the trench; but-if it has 
been well manured the fall or spring before, 
you may trust to the action of frost to make 
it pulverulent, provided always that it is well 
underdrained ; then the ridges in the spring 
will be friable and only need raking smooth, 
with perhaps a little fine or liquid manure to 
aid early vegetation. One spade deep will 

give you a trench ten inches deep with a 

ridge of the same hight. Deeper spading 

in a heavy soil will insure larger crops, but 

I get great yields from one thorough spad- 

ing, with only a forking over after peas, to 

get a second crop of transplanted beets, cab- 
bages, or corn sown for fodder. 


If a soilis hungry sand or gravel, neither 
plow nor spade it in the fall; but a top dres. 
sing of nitrogenous manure with acoating of 
tenacious clay, should by all means be ap- 
plied to it in the fall or early winter ; frost 
will pulverize the clay, which with the ma- 
nure is to be plowed under in the spring. 
Clay enables a loose soil to save the ammo- 
nia it is so continually losing from its lack of 
adhesiveness and chemical affinity for am- 
monia salts, which clay possess in an emi- 
nent degree. Hence, while clay needs the 
mechanical aid of frost to keep it friable and 
in a state to mix with coarse materials ; sand 
and gravel need clay to bring it into a con- 
dition to hold and economise the compounds 
of nitrogen. 

Antwerp Raspberries,—If not done before 
bend down the cane to the ground now, and 
put earth on the ends to keep them down, 
some lose straw or sea weed thrown over 





the bent vines will catch the light drifting 
snow as it did here last winter saving every 
plant in full vitality. 

Sorghum Saccharum—Or Sugar Millet.—A 
correspondent of an Ohio paper says, there 
is no humbug in this plant, that it is precise- 
ly suited to the climate of Ohio, (If so it will 
succeed in the warm regions of New-York). 
He also avers that he can make sugar from 
it at an expense of five cents a pound, in 
proof of which he sends a lump of his own 
making to the Editor. It is also valuable as 
others have proved both for the summer 
feeding and winter fodder for stock. Stall 
fed cattle prefer it to any other food. It 
requires the same rich soil and early plant- 
ing, and precisely the same culture as In- 
dian corn, so as to perfect its saccharine in 
hot weather. 

Curing Corn grown for fodder.—| this day 
examined a load of young stalks cut early in 
September, onits way from the shocks in 
the field to the stable. It was the Ohio Dent 
variety, stalks seven feet long, iths to ? inch 
in diameter. The leaves were dry and so 
tough as not to crack when twisted. The 
stalk was dry on the outside, but full of 
sweet juice to within a foot of the tassel, 
which was dry and sweet. Had these 
stalks, instead of standing outin the field, 
been thrown into a heap even after drying 
in the sun, they would have heated and 
soured. Mr. Wright says he draws them in 
from the field no faster than his large stock, 
horses included, can eat them while their 
juices are sweet. Those. he keeps over 
winter on his hay mow &c., will soon be so 
dry as to crystalise their sugar. He. ob- 
tained more than twelve tons to the acre in 
the green state. It was sown in drills at 
different periods ; and muchof it fed green 
to milch cows during the long drouth. That 
which was cured,for fodder was cut as soon 
as its juices were sweet, dried by spreading 
a day or more and thenstacked. I think the 
stalks are hardly as sweet as those of the 
edible sweet corn, but ofa taller growth con- 
sidering its close sowing in the drills. 

Good varieties of Corn.—The Ohio Dent 
Corn has been successfully cultivated by 
Mr. W., and 170 bushels of ears grown to 
the acre in the hot and very dry summer of 
1854, but as the stalks are too large and 
woody to be cut up, or even edible when 
cut, he prefers the Dutton or the long eight 
rowed varieties, for the benefit of the extra 
fodder. The brown King Philip variety has 
succeeded well this season, and owing to its 
very rapid growth and early maturity farm- 
ers like it for second planting to fill up gaps, 
&c. It perfects a much larger kernel than 
the seed from the Patent Office. If our eli- 
mate is not the paradise of an Indian corn 
climate, it needs only a little extra pains to 
compensate forthe deficiency. I never yet 
failed of a perfect garden crop of corn when 
planted in season. 

The blessings of the Dairy regions.—A farm- 
er from this cereal paradise, after return- 
ing from a visit east, to the counties of 
Chenango, Madison, and Otsego, says 
he never before realised the fact that a 
kind Providence had equalized the good 





things rural; for although the“tiny corn 


looked as if it would have to be taken in to 
the kitchen fire, yet such pastures of white 
clover, such butter and cheese, and such 
large milking smiling cows, are not to be 
seen in our calcareous dried up pastures in 





in August. Ss. W. 
Wartertoo, Nov. 8, 1856. 
STORING PARSNIPS, 


These roots are usually left in the ground 
until spring. They have a long imprison- 
ment, in which it is impossible to get at 
them, either for table use or for market. It 
is very desirable to have a portion of the 
crop at least accessible at all times. They 
are more salable in the village markets dur- 
ing the winter months then in the spring, 
frequently bringing a dollar a bushel. We 
have found them to keep perfectly well piled 
up on the south side of a wall, and covered 
with sea weed or old hay. The covering’ 
should be eighteen inches or more thick. 
Stored in this way, they are always ready 
for market, and you can take advantage of 
high prices. while your neighbors, who do 
not take the papers, have their parsnips fro- 
zen into the earth.—[Eb. 


HOGS HAIR. 


ioe a 

Farmers, who slaughter their own hogs, 
generally allow this article to go to waste. 
In the large butcheries in the cities, it is 
carefully saved for use in the arts, and 
forms a considerable item in the profits of 
the business. It would not pay, perhaps, for 
those who have but a few pigs to kill, to 
send the hair to a distant market. But still 
it should not be left to waste. It is a very 
powerful fertilizer, and if saved and put into 
the vegetable forder nex spring, it will give 
a good account of itself. It is particularly 
valuable for celery trenches, giving a large 
growth of tender juicy stalks. Save all the 
waste of the scalding tubs for the garden.— 
[Ep. 


AcricutturaAL Lectures aT YALE CoLuece. 
—We call particular attention to the an- 
nouncement of these lectures, in the adver- 
tising columns. Of the ability of Prof. 
Johnson we have spoken elsewhere. These 
lectures will bea rich treat, as well as a 
source of much practical information to all 
our young men, as well as those older, who 
can possibly leave home for a season in the 
winter. The course on Agricultural Chem- 
istry will discuss pretty fully the principles 
of Agricultural Science,—such as the com- 
position of plants, nature and sources of 
their food, soils, manures, crops, &c. That 
on Practical Agriculture, will form a practi- 
cal compliment to the scientific course, and 
cannot but be instructive to those actually 


engaged in agricultural occupations. Send 
to Prof. Johnson, and get full particulars.— 
Ep. 


Mowine Macuines.—At the trial of Mowing 
Machines exhibited at the.late Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, at the Crystal Palace,and tested near 
Newark, N. J., before the Committee appointed 
for the purpose, R. L. Allen, of New-York, re- 
ceived the premium for best Mower—a Silver 
Medal; and M. G. Hubbard, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
the premium for second best machine—a Bronze 

















Medal. 
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THE NEW SUGAR PLANT. badly from the deep and irregular covering. 


ABOUT THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEED, &c. 


Sinee our last, we have gathered many 
facts concerning this new plant. A number 
of letters have been received on the subject, 
for which we can not make room. Some 
who have tried it on a small scale, are dis- 
posed to speak discouragingly. But on the 
whole, there are strong indications that it is 
to become one of the great staple crops of 
the country. We are not confident enough 
in this opinion, however, to advise any one 
to “invest” largely. Let it. be thoroughly 
tried another season. There are indications 
that speculation in the seed will run high be- 
fore the spring planting season. 

We have been fortunate in securing a con- 
siderable supply of seed, for which we have 
already been offered a large sum, but we 
intend to distribute the whole free of charge 
to such of the Agriculturist subscribers as 
desire to give it a trial. As the expense of 
the seed, and distribution will be quite large, 
we can not afford to pay postage. Those de- 
siring the seed will please send a post-paid 
envelop directed to themselves. We are 
testing our several samples by sprouting 
small portions of each. On this account, 
and to give time for all who may wish to 
send for it, the distribution will not be made 
until the latter part of January, when what 
we have now on hand will be equally divided 
among all applicants. It will depend upon 
the total numberof these, whether we can 
send to each, one, two, or three hundred 
seeds. We have 300,000 to 500,000 appa- 
rently perfect seeds, estimating from the 
number in a single ounce. 

By sending this out free, none will get 
‘bitten ” should it not turn out well, while 
a great supply of seed will thus be secured 
for another season should there be a call for 
it. We think we are doing a positive bene- 
fit to the country, by this course, and have 
no fears as to our own reward. 

Those who have already forwarded en- 
velops will please wait patiently for a few 
weeks, as the seeds will come injdue time, 
without fail—loss by mail alone excepted. 

We suggest that now is a good time to 
send on new subscribers and in the same 
letter enclose envelops for seed. But, take 
notice; that this is not a condition. Any 
subscriber desiring to give it a trial is invited 
to send for the seed at any time previous to 
January 15, 

In regard to its adaptability to sugar-mak- 
ing, the most extensive and the best experi- 
ments yet made, are those of Mr. Richard 
Peters, of Atlanta, near Calhoun, Gordon 
County, Ga., who has kindly furnished us 
with some of the details of his experience. 
He says: “ This year I planted one patch 
April 15, another May 18, on land that would 
produce, during a ‘ seasonable’ year, forty 
bushels of corn per acre, and this year not 
over twenty bushels. 

Seed sown carelessly in drills, three feet 
apart, covered with a one-horse plow ; in- 
tending to “chop out” to a stand of one 
stalk six inches apart in the row ; but failed 


Worked out, same as for Corn, plowing 
twice and hoeing once. 

By suggestion of Gov. Hammond, of 
South Carolina, I determined to give the 
syrup-making a fair trial ; consequently or- 
dered from the Messrs, Winship, of Atlanta, 
a very complete Horse-power Mill, with ver- 
tical iron rollers, that has worked admirably, 
crushing out juice for eight gallons of syrup 
per hour, worked by two mules, with one 
hand to put in the cane, and a boy to drive. 

On the 13th of September, finding the 
seed fully ripe, I had the fodder pulled, and 
the seed heads cut. 

Yield of fodder per acre, 1,100 to 1,300 
pounds. 

Yield of seed per acre, 25 bushels of 36 
pounds to the bushel. 

First trial of mill, 70 average canes gave 
20 quarts of juice. 

Six hundred and six average canes, passed 
once through the rollers, gave 38 gallons 1 
quart of juice ; passed a second time through, 
gave 2 gallons of juice ; the 40 gallons 1 
quart juice gave 8 gallons thick syrup. 

I carefully measured an eighth of an acre, 
having the best canes and the best stand, and 
another eighth having the poorest canes and 
the poorest stand. The result I give below, 
the canes having passed once through the 


roller. 
BEST EIGHTH OF AN ACRE. 
Yield of juice from 3,315 Canes............. 253 gallons 
Yield of syrup from 253 gallons juice........ 58} gallons 
Rates per acre of syrup.............-........ 468 gallons 
POOREST EIGHTH OF AN ACRE. 
Yield of juice from 2,550 canes.............. 179 gallons 


Yield of syrup from 179 gallons juice.......... 43% gallons 
Rate per acre of syrup................sse008 346 gallons 
Weight of 30 selected canes.................. 49} Ibs. 
Weight of juice pressed out.................. 25% lbs 
Weight of crushed cane...................+4. 23 Ibs 
OE. ov bob tae Bineeece to. os + lbs 
Weight of crushed cane dried in sun.......... 9} Ibs. 


The following tests were made at the mill 
by Dr. Robert Battey, of Rome, Ga., a grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia College of Pharma- 


cy: 

Specific gravity ofjuice................ceeseeeeeeees 1.085 
Specific gravity of syrup..............eeecesecceeee 1.335 
Specific gravity of New-Orleans syrup.............. 1.321 
Thermometer applied to syrup...................... 77° 
Thermometer applied to juice...... Sia cecud eke e is'c 70° 
Saccharometer applied to juice...............-..+. 2548 


The juice should be placed in the boilers 
immediately on being pressed out, then boiled 
slowly, until the green scum ceases to rise ; 
then stir a teaspoonful of air-slacked lime to 
five gallons of juice ; continue skimming and 
boiling until the syrup thickens and hangs 
down in flakes on the rim of the dipper. 

I have made the clearest syrup by simply 
boiling and skimming, without lime or other 
clarifiers. - 

The lime is requisite to neutralize a por- 
tion of the acid inthe juice; the true pro- 
portion must be determined by well-conduct- 
‘ed experiments. 

The cost of making the syrup in upper 
Georgia, in my opinion, will not exceed ten 
to fifteen cents per gallon. This I shall be 
able to test another season, by planting and 
working up fifty acres of the cane. 

I am satisfied that this plant will enable 
every farmer and planter in the Southern 
States to “make ut home all the syrup re- 





to get agood stand, asthe seed came up 





qired for family use; and I believe that our 


chemists will soon teach us how to convert 
the syrup into sugar, for export, as one of 
the staples of our favored clime. 

Obtaining such unlooked-for success with 
the Chines Sugar Cane, I concluded to try 
our Common corn. From a ‘ new ground,’ 
planted 3 by 3, one stalk to a hill, a week 
beyond the roasting-ear stage, I selected 
thirty stalks. 

Moos ede oo a re a ema 354 lbs. 





WOME ME FOIDO ls sess wee dwcas soci ee eherk coat eat 15t Ibs 
Weight of crushed stalks ---- 19} Ibs 
Loss in crushing............ Shieh ohé 00d appa tie xe + Ib. 
OE TOMEI vo ca pitas ne dns ccicie cB wies., 1} pts. 


The syrup of a peculiar disagreeable taste , 
entirely unfit for table use.” 


THE WYANDOTT CORN. 


—e—— 


To the numerous enquiries in regard to the 
value of this variety, we are unable to re- 
spond very definitely. In one case at least it 
has given high satisfaction on Long-Island. In 
others the contrary has been the case. We 
hear it highly spoken of on Staten Island, in 
a few places in New-Jersey, and at several 
points farther south. On the whole it appears 
to be valuable for those States southof Penn- 
sylvania, except the mountainous and colder 
localities. For Pennsylvania, and those 
States in the same latitude it is not yet suf- 
ficiently acclimated to be depended upon. 
For places {north of the latitudes of New- 
York, we deem it uncertain. The following 
letter from an intelligent correspondent at 
Buffalo is a fair sample of many others.[Ep. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

From the Patent Office, I received some 
of the Wyandott Corn. Having seen it men- 
tioned in the reports of that office, as being 
very prolific, | regarded the thirty six ker- 
nels which had been sent to me as a great 
prize. So much so in fact, that I had consci- 
entious scruples as to the propriety of appro- 
priating it all to myself, and therefore di- 
vided it with my neighbors. 

I planted the twelve kernels which I re- 
tained, and had it treated with great care 
through the season. It grew to an enormous 
size,producing two to four, and in some cases 
I think five stalks to each kernel. There it 
stood some ten feet high, the grandest look- 
ing corn stalks lever sawin this climate, but 
not a vestage of an ear did it produce in any 
shape or form. ‘This I believe has been the 
experience of those with whom I divided the 
seed, so much for the famous Wyandott 
Corn. Ina more southern latitude I doubt 
not, it is all that is claimed for it, but here it 
seems to be a failure. Does it mature on 
Long-Island ? O. A. 

Burrato, Nov. 10, 1856. 








Distrisution or Seep.—Mr, J. I. Gold- 
smith, Waverly, Morgan Co., Ill., writes us 
that he has some of the Sugar Millet, the 
New-Zealand Spinach, and Yellow Dourah 
Corn, and that he will be happy to send 
samples of the seeds to any of the subscri- 
bers of the Agriculturist who will send him 
a stamped envelop directed to themselves. 
This isa good way to send for seeds. If 
any one directs an envelop to himself it will 


be more likely to come right. We hope all 
who write to us for information, seeds &c., 





will follow this plan.—Eb. 
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- operation of milking. 


MILKING BY MACHINERY. 


It is a little surprising that there have not 
been more attempts made to construct some 
kind of machinery to perform the laborious 
It is estimated that 
there are in the United States at the present 
time, about seven millions of milch cows, 
each one of which must be milked twice a 
day during nine months of the year. This 
estimate is doubtless too high, and to speak 
within bounds, we will take the number at 
three millions. Allowing six minutes only 
for the time occupied at each milking, and it 
would require the constant work of sixty 
THOUSAND persons, milking steadily ten hours 


‘a day—that is, each one to milk fifty cows a 


day. We have known persons who said 
they loved to milk, but there are very few 
such, and’probably nine out of ten who have 
this work to do, consider it one of the most 
laborious and disagreeable operations of the 
farm. 

Now can there not be some simple, cheap 
implement constructed, which shall imitate 
the common operation of milking, and even 
perform it better than three-fourths of milk- 
men or milk-maids know how to do it? We 
throw out the suggestion for the considera- 
tion of ingenious mechanics. Considerable 
noise was made a year or two since about 
an apparatus for drawing off the milk with 
a little tube thrust into the teat and held 
there by a bit of India rubber. We con- 
demned the contrivance at the time, and for 
a year past have heard nothing of it. A per- 
fect milking apparatus mustdmitate the natu- 
ral method of drawing milk by the calf. The 
cow will not “give down” her usual quota 
of milk without this. The pushing, squeez- 
ing motion of the hands is as yet the nearest 
imitation. 

A New Hampshire Yankee has recently 
applied for a patent for a milking machine, 
arranged by attaching four long flexible 
tubes to an air-tight pail, upon the side of 
which is a small airpump. The tubes are 
applied to the teats by means of India rub- 
ber sheaths or sacs. The working of the 
air-pump produces a vacuum, and the milk 
runs out into the pail. The inventor is 
quite sanguine of success, but if our theory 
be correct, that the cow will not continue a 
full secretion of milk without mechanical 
manipulations upon the bag and teats, this 
machine will also prove a failure. Experi- 
ment will be the only safe test of their 
value. If these machines are brought into 
market, let them be tried by milking a num- 
ber of cows alternately, with and without 
them. Thus; three or four cows may be 
milked with the machine for two weeks, 
and two weeks without them, and the amount 
of milk be carefully measured and noted 
each day. At the'same time an equal num- 
ber of cows should be milked'without the 
machines while the others are. milked with 
them, and vice versa. This will show 
whether any increase or diminution is to be 
attributed to the manner of drawing the 
milk, or to other cireumstanees, such as va- 
riation in kind, quality, or amount of feod. 
—(Eb. 
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MALE CASHMERE GOAT. 
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Live weight 155 lbs.; weight of fleece 7 lbs. The property of Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Ga. 


We present herewith cuts made by J. 
W. Orr, of a male and female Cashmere 
Goat, owned by Richard Peters Esq., of At- 
lanta, Georgia. These animals were intro- 
duced here from the East in 1849, by Dr. J. 
B. Davis of 8S. C., from whom they were 
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Live weight, 102 lbs. ; weight of yearly fleece 4} 


mined ; those who have given the most atten- 
tion to the subject appear to cherish high 
hopes of them. 

Mr. Peters says: ‘ That they are not the 
Thibet Shawl Goat, is proven by their total 
dissimilarity to a specimen of that breed in 
possession of the subscriber ; the latter va- 
riety having only an under-coating of a few 
ounces—which portion of its fleece is alone 
valuable, Works on Natural Science show 








mostly purchased by Mr. Peters, in 1853" 
His flock now consists of twenty five head. 
A few animals are owned by other gentle- 
men, but this is the largest collection. How 
far they may become a useful addition to the 
stock of the country, is not yet fully deter- 

















FEMALE CASHMERE GOAT. 


lbs. The property of Richard Peters, Atlanta, Ga. 


that they are not the common Angora Goat, 
of the Province of that name in . Asiatic 
Turkey, as that-animal is of varied. color, 
with a fleece of indifferent value. They have 
become known.as “‘ Cashmere Goats,” from 
the pure white color and fineness of their 
fleeces, and their undoubted Eastern origin. 

The fleeces of the matured bucks’ weigh 
from sixto:'seven pounds. Ewes yield from 
three to four pounds. The flesh of, the 
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crosses is superior to most mutton, tender 
and delicious, making them a desirable ac- 
quisition to our food producing animals. The 
ease with which they are kept, living as they 
do on weeds, briers, browse, and other 
coarse herbage, fits them for many portions 
of our country where sheep could not be 
sustained to advantage; while their ability 
and disposition to defend themselves from 
the attacks of dogs, evidence a value pecu- 
liar to this race of animals. They are free 
from all diseases to which sheep are liable, 
hardy and prolific; and experience has 
proven that they readily adapt themselves to 
al] portions of the United States.” 





HORSES—THEIR CRUEL TREATMENT. 


TWO CASES IN ILLUSTRATION—THE HORSES’ 
PETITION. 


As we came to our Office this morning, we 
saw at one of the wharves in the city a 
heavily laden cart, to which was attached a 
poor relic of what may ence have been as 
noble and high spirited a steed as ever 
voamed the pasture field. A wheel of the 

art had caught against a block which might 
have been easily moved out of the way, but 
the lazy inhuman jehu of a driver had mount- 
ed the already over-laden vehicle, and by 
loud vociferations and oaths was urging the 
scarcely animated creature onward. In 
vain the poor animal pulled, and backed and 
pulled again. Every bone and joint of his 
feeble frame seemed to crack under the ef- 
fort. What didthedriver do? “ Why of 
course he got down, and thus lightening the 
load, moved the block away, and took hold 
of a spoke to assist his faithful servant.” No 
such thing! Infuriated by the ineffectual 
efforts of the horse, and by the sound of his 
own inhuman, fiendish cursings, he seized a 
cartrung (stake) and “ca-thunk” it came 
down upon the bony rump. Another and 
still another effort was repaid by a repetition 
of the blow. Heart sick at the sight we 
ventured a word of expostulation, and re- 
ceived—a horrid imprecation—a call for 
heaven’s curse for our interference. ‘“ The 
horse was his own, we’d better attend to our 
own business.” At the risk of feeling the 
rung upon our own head, we pushed the ob- 
struction aside and the horse started up the 
street, pulling along his unreasonable load, 
and his fiendish driver. And so he goes day 
after day, week after week and month after 
month, until he finally drops down dead, 
when a chain is fastened to his neck and 
his skin and bones, happily insensible to 
pain, are dragged over the cobblestone street 
to the boat and carried to “ barren island.” 

And what return does this horse receive 

during the long years of servitude. A scanty 
morning and evening feed of coarse hay, 
with perhaps a half peck of bran or shorts, 
when the thirsty appetite of his owner does 
not exhaust all the earnings of the day for 
drams. For a resting place he has a bleak, 
open stable, with the ground, or at best a 
filthy unlittered floor, to lie down upon. 

We wish the above truthful delineation of 
the hardships of one animal could be set 
down as an isolated case. But unhappily 


this is notso. Hundreds of these faithful 

animals, both here and elsewhere, fare no 

better. There are, however, many noble 
exceptions among the cartmen of this city. 

There are hundreds who treat these dumb 

animals with all possible kindness. They 

are fed in the best manner, carefully housed 
and bedded at night, and on no account over 

loaded by day. Not long since we had 1} 

tons of paper landed upon the dock just at 

night, and called upon the nearest cartman 
to take it up to our office. We paid him for 
the job, and were not a little pleased to see 
him make two loads of it, remarking that 

“his horse could aisily take it all at once, 

but he had wrought hard all day and he 

would not over-load him to save a bit o’ time.” 

This was a humane feeling even though ex- 

ercised towards a dumb animal. The sleek 

coat and ‘elastic steps of that horse showed 
at once the character of his owner. But 
there are too few men of thisclass. Some of 
them at least read this journal and we take 
the liberty of suggesting that they can 
do something towards ameliorating the 
condition of horses. Why not get upa 

regular society having for its object “ Im- 

provement in the treatment of Working 

Horses.” We promise them all the aid that 

the daily, weekly and monthly journals 

under our care can afford them. 

Though we have, perhaps, said enough at 
this time, we can not close without introduc- 
ing from an old Irish journal the following 
petition of the Dublin horses. It will do 
very well to substitute New-York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Albany, &c., for Dublin.—Eb. 

To the Honorable, the Corporation of the City 
of Dublin, the petition of sundry Horses in 
the said City, humbly sheweth, 

That your petitioners are conscious of the 
humble rank assigned them by their Creator, 
and that they cheerfully submit to the pre- 
eminence of man in the scale of animal be- 
ings, by yielding the labor of their lives for 
his benefit. ' 

That in return for this submission to the 
first of animals which inhabit our globe, they 
expect to be treated with justice and human- 
ity. 

That these two cardinal virtues, which are 
of universal obligation from man to beast, as 
well as from man to man, have been violated 
towards your petitioners in many particulars, 
of which they beg leave to lay a detail be- 
fore your honorable Board. 

Many of us, after having served as coach 
horses for fifteen or twenty years, are sold 
to carters, and compelled to drag loads of 
wood beyond our strength. Our failure is 
severely punished by being beaten in the 
most cruel manner, not only on our bodies 
and limbs, but on our heads, by which means 
many of us have lost the use of our eyes. 
The food we receive while in the hands of 
these our new masters, is scanty in quanti- 
ty, and by no means suited to the state of 
our teeth, which are both decayed and les- 
sened in number by the effects of age upon 
them. 

Many of your petitioners are compelled to 
work all the week, and instead of enjoying 
the benefit of rest on the Sabbath day, which 
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the Creator of the world intended equally for 
the benefit of man and beast, we are hired 
out to sailors and others who know nothing 
of the peculiar nature of our species, and 
who by hard riding and starving us, greatly 
impair our strength, and thereby render us 
unfit for the labor of the ensuing week. 

Many of us who are the property of citi- 
zens and kept in livery stables, and thereby 
we are so much injured in our strength as to 
disappoint the expectations of our masters, 
when we are called into their service. 

Many of us are kept idle during the week, 
and ridden only on Sundays, by which means 
we lose our health, for want of exercise, and 
afterwards are obliged, unwillingly, to share 
with our masters in the profanation of a day 
allotted to the beasts for rest, and to man 
for the public worship of his Maker. 

Many of us, who are used only as carriage 
horses, are taken out of warm stables and ex- 
posed for two or three hours at the doors of 
gentlemen’s houses, at all hours of the even- 
ing and night, in cold and wet weather, 
waiting until young ladies have fitted their 
craws and bishops, or till young masters 
have fitted their collars and fixed their shoe 
straps, by which means we have caught 
colds, and have afterwards suffered a great 
decay in our health and strength. 

Your petitioners having briefly stated their 
grievances, humbly request that the corpo- 
ration would redress them in such a manner 
as their wisdom shall direct. They shall 
trespass upon the time of the corporation 
only while they suggest to them the follow- 
ing reflections : 

That, as the enjoyments of your petition- 
ers in life are few, compared with those of 
man, their wants and sufferings should be in 
the same proportion. That food, rest, health, 
and warmth constitute the principal part of 
their happiness. That the cruelty of de- 
priving them of these comforts is enhanced 
by their not being supplied with a hundred 
enjoyments which are peculiar to man. That 
they are, notwithstanding, connected with 
him by many common ties. They were 
called to partake with him of the blessings 
of existence, by the same almighty and be- 
nevolent Being; they enjoy with him the 
fruits of the divine ‘goodness, in air, light, 
water and food ; and they share with him in 
the daily protection of the same kind and 
bountiful Parent of the universe. 

Signed, in behalf of all the horses in Dub- 

lin, by 


Bay, 
Buack, A Committee for the 
Sorre., purpose of peti- 


Gray, tioning the Corpo- 
Star, ration. 
Roan. 





The number of sheep in the British Islands 
is estimated at 35,000,000, worth two hund- 
red and fifty millions of dollars! producing 
157,000,000 pounds of wool, worth fifty mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 





In the Choctaw language Missah, is liter- 
ally, “old big.” Sippah and sippah, signifies 
“ strong,” hence Mississippi, is old, big, strong 





river; and not the “father of waters” literally. 
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PUERPERAL, OR MILK FEVER IN COWS. 


BY W. PIERCE, RAVENA, PORTAGE COUNTY, OHIO. 

This disease appears to increase both in 
prevalence and fatality. A few years ago 
its occurrence was so rare, that it was not 
investigated, neither was it then so fatal. It 
is now so common on the Western Reserve, 
or Northern Ohio, that the dairy men begin 
to fear sad havoc amongst their cows. I will 
give my opinion of it: 

It is evident that all who keep cows have 
been striving for the best milkers, and im- 
proving for that purpose, and have so im- 
proved in quantity that it is now a common 
yield to get from twenty to thirty-five quarts 
aday. This enormous flow of milk over- 
taxes the system at a time when the animal 
is under the influence of reproductive ex- 
citement. And another reason is, it is of 
common occurrence to have a cow go from 
one to twenty days over the usual time. 
This is indicative of a high and plethoric con- 
dition of the system, which retards the ma- 
turing of the foetus, and keeps back the de- 
velopment or flow of the milk which is ne- 
cessary to the natural and easy parturition. 
Another reason is, it has become a general 
practice to stable cows up to the time of 
calving, and when turned out they are more 
liable to take cold by laying on the ground, 
and the hot sun also affects them, and thus 
they are liable to fevers and inflammation, 
and the cows that are good milkers and give 
a great quantity, are more liable to a reab- 
sorption of the milk. A flush of feed after 
parturition is apt to produce reabsorption of 
milk ; much excitement and worrying about 
the calf is also apt to create fever. 

The first symptom of puerperal fever is, 
the animal does not yield her milk readily; 
it will come slow, and the quantity is small. 
The nose or muzzle is dry; the eyes are 
dim ; the ears droop; she hangs her head; 
moves with difficulty ; moans, and lays down, 
to riseno more. The first symptom gener- 
ally noticed is the difficulty with which she 
rises, Or inability to get up. The fever soon 
becomes general, or sympathetic. The sud- 
den tratisfer of accumulated action, at or 
near the time of parturition, must cause a 
great constitutional liability to local inflam- 
mation. If an abcess form in thé udder fit 
should be speedily punctured, and this may 
occur before or after parturition; if before, 
the womb will not be likely to be the seat of 
inflammation, but the udder; or, a general 
fever will set in which will hasten labor 
pains. The great difficulty exists in its not 
being detected in due time. A cow frequent- 
ly is ailing, not ruminating as usual; the 
milk not given freely, and she scarcely able 
to stand long enough to have it drawn. But 
in the hurry and bustle of milking she is 
turned out unnoticed and unattended, when 

’ she should be milked from three to five times 
a day during her illness. A cow that comes 
to her milk before calving should be milked 
regularly, and thus fever may be prevented. 

Dairymen should be careful and watch 
their cows for one week before and af- 
ter calving, and attend to the above direc- 
tions, then there will be no danger of so 

sudden a death as frequently occurs. 





I attribute the frequency of milk sickness 
to the plethoric state of the animal before 
calving, which is always attended with more 
or less febrile symptoms. The disease oc- 
curs more frequently in fat and well kept 
cows; their systems being more disposed to 
the ready yielding to the influence that gen- 
erates the milk. I have always found those 
patients to have large and well filled udders 
before parturition. I have never known a 
poor milker, or one that gave poor milk, die 
of milk fever. I have never known but two 
recover after they were unable to rise with- 
out help. At this stage of the disease the 
system becomes so inactive and dormant 
that medicine fails to produce a change of 
symptoms, and the febrile symptoms increase 
until convulsions supervene, which soon ter- 
minate in death. 

I will not attempt to prescribe at this time, 
but only insist on a close attention to 
the symptoms which undoubtedly ex- 
ist two or three days; as simple fever, 
for example, which is easily treated 
by giving cathartics and febrifuges, drawing 
the milk every three or four hours. Under 
this plan of treatment, the animal will, in a 
few days, recover. A cow that does recov- 
er from a reabsorption of milk is seldom 
worth keeping, as she would be liable to 
have it again the next year. All such cows 
should be fattened immediately, and disposed 
of, and thus avoid the risk next year.—Dr. 
Dadds, Amer. Vet. Journal. 


POTATOES, THE BLACK MERCER, OR FOXITE 
KIDNEY VARIETY, 


We have before us a basket of the above 
named potatoes which have been grown 
chiefly in Mercer County, N J., for a few 
years past. Thissample was furnished by 
Mr. Stephen Conover, produce dealer, 197 
West Washington market. They. were 
raised by Mr. George II. Sickle, of Middle- 
town, Monmouth County, N. J., upon a 
sandy loam. Half of the field was planted 
with the common Mercer at the same time, 
and the yield was very small, while these 
produced twenty-seven barrels from two-thirds 
of a barrel of seed. Mr. Whitlock, of Rari- 
tan, gathered 96 barrels from an acre this 
year ; and last year, ina better season, he 
gathered 127 barrels from an acre. We 
have other accounts all showing this variety 
to be very productive. 

This potato has a purplish or blue-black 
skin, but is white within. We have 
cooked them a few times as atrial. They 
are quite good, though we think there are 
several better table potatoes. They cook 
mealy and we have found no appearance of 
‘‘ pith” in the center which is a recommen- 
dation. The taste is a little strong, though 
not unpleasant. 

We do not know that any one has a mo- 
nopoly of the seed, and therefore take pleas- 
ure in speaking of their apparently superior 
quality, especially as a producer. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter we re- 
ceived in the early part of last year : 

To the Editor of American Agriculturist. 

Thy letter of the 17th inst was received, 

and in answer would state that we are hap- 








py to do any thing that would benefit our 


brother farmers, and we think that in re 


commending the black Mercer potatoes to 
their notice through thee, we may benefit all 
those who are led to give them a fair trial. 

We have raised them for the last three or 
four years, andthe last two years almost ex- 
clusively, never failing to produce double of 
the black that we can of the white Mercer; 
and one year (1853) more than three times 
as many. Last year we had the poorest 
success we ever had, owing to the excessive 
drouth, and we planted too early, so that 
this crop amounted to almost a ‘failure, not 
producing over fifty bushels per acre; while, 
before, we have ranged from 125 to 270 per 
acre. 

-We think them fully as good as the other 
varieties, but many are prejudiced against 
them. We usethem altogether, and are not 
ashamed to ask our friends to partake with 
us of as white and mealy potatoes as any can 
show. They (the women) say they take 
rather more cooking than the white Mercers 
They always grow till frost, yet our experi 
ence is, that it will not do to plant before the 
10th or 12th of May. We have had them 
weigh 38 oz., and could pick out forty that 
would make a bushel But our last year’s 
crop was small, and the potatoes quite infe- 
rior to what they have been heretofore. 
They generally bring us trom four to five 
cents less per bushel, than the white ones 
are selling tor here hey do not appear to 
be affected with the , ot like the white ones. 
Owing to their grow;ng till frost, and con- 
tinually setting, we think the small ones do 
not sufficiently mature with any degree of 
certainty. We do not know of any other 
information thee would desire, but should be 
happy to answer any inquiries. 

Thine, J. N. & E. R. 
Montrose Farm, N. J. . 





Boop as A Manuae.—There is a manufac- 
tory in London where animal blood is made 
into fertilizing mixtures. Bone dust and 
crushed fossil manures are placed in a long 
tub, along the central axis of which is the 
shaft of a revolving agitator—so many casks 
full of blood are poured in over the bones, 
and well mixed by the arms upon the work- 
ing shaft. Sulphuric acid is added to the 
mixture, which boils and effervesces under 
the action of the vitriol on the bones and 
blood, and after thorough commixture for 
about ten minutes, the liquid mass is allowed 
to escape through the opened end of the 
vessel, and it runs in a heap upon an earthen 
floor, where, as it cools, it hardens and dries. 
In a day or two this is turned over with the 
spade and broken small, and is found already 
dry enough for drilling. This is what is 
used as turnip manure. Some sixteen or 


eighteen large vessels full of this manure are 
poured out in the course of a day, forming a 
mass of forty or fifty tons of manure. 
For wheat manure the same materials are 
used in different proportions, and a larger 
quantity of blood being used, artificial heat 
is needed to dry the resulting compound. 
The turnip manure contains about two or 
three per cent of nitrogen along with sixteen 
per cent of soluble phosphate of lime. The 
wheat manure contains about seven percent 
of nitrogen, and the phosphate is reduced to 
ten per cent. ; 
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DIOSCORBA BATATAS—(Chinese Potato.) 








HOW ABOUT THAT DIOSCOREA BATATAS ? 


a 


Mr. Eprror » Can you give'me any acéount of 
the present prospects of the Chinese Yam or Dios- 
corea Batatas? I planted twelve “tubers” last 
Spring, (which cost me $10.) Can it be that being 
natives of China they have started for home? [I 
certainly have not seen any thing of them on this 
side of the earth. Your afflicted subscriber, 

P.I. 


Sine Sine, New-York. 

We cannot answer our correspondent as to his 
Dioscoreas. We planted some last June that cost 
us’ much less money, and dug two of them on 
Thanksgiving Day. One was 21 inches long, and 
the other 24—and it would doubtless have been a 
good deal longer, but at that depth it struck a 
stene and “flatted out.” Our largest yam was 
about the diameter of the tere finger. From 
what was said of them last spring, we don’t see 
any use in planting them, for who ean be at the 
necessary expense of digging? Our artist has il- 
lustrated that matter above.—Eb. 





WINTER CARE OF POULTRY. 


uct” Sa 

The sharp frosts of December are upon all 
the tenants of the poultry-yard, if perchance 
there be such a yard upon the farmer's prem- 
ises. Too often, poor biddy has no particu- 
lar spot where she may rest the sole of her 
foot. Useful as she is acknowledged to be, 
the sure harbinger of omelets, custards, pies, 
and cakes, she has no snug territory she 
can call her own, where dogs and hogs are 
banished, and chanticleer struts the undis- 
puted lord of her affections, She is left to 
shift for herself, to roost in the hovel, or sta- 
ble, or possibly to watch the stars upon an 
apple tree. The consequence of this neg- 
lect is, that she stops laying when'the snow 
comes, and the farmer’s visions of high liv- 
ing at Christmas and New-Year’s are not 
always realized. Sensible bird, she has her 
reserved rights, like other bipeds, and in the 
last extremity backs down upon them and 
cuts off the supplies. 

She pleads precedent, and finds the world 
full of argument upon her side, from the 
days when “bricks without straw,” were 
required,to ourown. The fact is, Gentle- 
men and Ladies of the poultry-yard, it is not 


demonstration of their sentiments. ‘* Hens 


don’t aller’s lay,” as Mrs. Bunker says. 


But they can be made to layin the win- 
ter months, and be kept with more profit 
then, than in the summer. Eggs always 
‘bear a" high price in the three months that 
are before us—two, three, and four cents a 
piece, by the quantity. A first essential to 
good laying is a warm, well ventilated, and 
well kept poultry house. It should be on the 
south side of a hill, if there be one, half of it 
under ground, with well glazed windows 
looking out to the sun. Here in clear days 
the hens can lie in the sun, and roll in the 
dirt and ashes, after their summer habits. 
No snow or wet can reach them. If this 
retreat adjoins the swill room, and can have 
a little of its artificial heat as well as its 
provender, it will be all the better. Hens 
belong to a warmer climate than ours, and 
warmth is essential to successful laying. 
Such a house, too, will be a good hospital 
for the late hatched broods that will almost 
always happen, like mistakes in the best 
regulated families. The sheltered sun 
beams will 

*« Revive the languid chick, and warm the blood 

“Of cold-nipped weaklings of the latter brood, 

“ That from the shell just bursting into day. 

‘* Around the yard pursue their venturous way.” 

These doubtless are not very profitable 
stock, but when once hatched, humanity 
pleads for them, and they must be cared for. 

But a poultry house will not take care of 
itself. It needs a little oversight of the 
owner every day or two, even with the best 
servants to manage the details. It is very 
essential that their droppings should be re- 
moved, or treated with deodorizers, so that 
ammonia will not escape from them. This 
powerful gas is evolved in large quantity 
from the excrements of well fed fowls, and 
is, we believe, more frequently the cause of 
disease among them than anything else. It 
affects the eyes, and leads to terrible swel- 
ling about the head and throat. . It affects 


the lungs, and leads to sudden deaths. Plas- 
ter of Paris, muck, charcoal dust &c., are 
good absorbents, and should be frequently 
scattered in the roosts. Ashes or lime should 
never be used. 





in hen nature to bear up under neglect, 
abuse, and freezing, without making some 


Now for the feeding. Let it be generous, 





frequent, and varied. Hens must have some 
animal food in order to do their best in win- 
ter, and also some green food. Butcher’s 
offal, or the refuse of the fish market will be 
just the thing. Cabbage leaves, or turnips 
chopped fine and mixed with the meal will 
answer for the vegetable diet. Boiled po- 
tatoes, mixed with meal, and given warm 
every morning will soon maké the combs 
redden, and the eggs will follow. Broken 
oyster shells, or old lime plaster should al- 
ways be kept within reach, They also want 
a variety of grain, and the more the better. 
We have used the sweepings of grain stores 
for years for this purpose, a mixture of 
wheat, rye, oats, and corn. It has always 
done well. 

Fowls treated in this way will lay eggs 
abundantly all winter, and will pay a large 
profit. The only reason why they have so 
poor a reputation upon some farms is the 
fact, that they are grossly neglected. ‘I'reat 
the fowls weil, and they will show their 
gratitude in nests heaped high with snowy 
white eggs.—Eb. 


TIM BUNKER ON HORSE-RACING. 


ps a 

Our cut illustrating an ‘“ Orthodox Agri- 
cultural Exhibition in 1857,” appears to have 
touched the right cord, We are glad to 
learn that it has met with such favor among 
our orthodox subscribers in Hookertown, 
and vicinity. We give Mr. Bunker’s letter 
entire. 





Hookertown, Nov. 12, 1856. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

I am not much used to writing letters of 
any kind; much less letters for the papers. 
But I see you are reporting considerable 
many of my sayings in your paper, and I 
thought if you were bent upon having my 
notions circulated, you might as well have 
them direct from the fountain-head, as to 
have them come in a round-about-way. I 
just want to say that there is nothing come 
out lately, that has struck the fancy of the 
Hookertown people like that cut of the 
horse-race, in the last paper.. At first I. did 
not know but you was coming out in favor 
of these fast colts and “ whurra boys” at 
our fairs, and I begun to think I should have 
to drop the, paper, if that was’the case. You 
see horse-racing is an institution agin which 
Connecticut people are dead set upon prin- 
ciple, and it is po kind of use to attempt to 
revive that old engine of the enemy in this 
enlightened age, even under the cover of an 
agricultural fair. 

We have got a great notion of the County 
and State Societies, and of the Fairs that 
come off every fall. They please our. vani- 
ty somewhat, and are doing a heap of good, 
in waking folks up to a better kind of farm- 
ing. All sorts of folks come to them, and 
the better part of the community especially. 
It seems as if we had got one thing that we 
could all be agreed on. There is a consid- 
erable split on religion, and politics always 
stirs up adeal of ba‘ feeling, especially such 
an exciting election as this we have just had. 
Now it seems to me that these fairs are just 
what we want to draw all kinds of people 





together, and to keep up good neighborhood. 
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But just as soon as you bring in horse-rac- 
ing, and make that a part of the fair, you 
* see, a multitude of people wont stand it no 
how. It does seem as.if the devil was al- 
ways around when folks are trying to start 
a good enterprize, getting up something to 
knock it all over. You see, we have put 
down circuses, theatricals, &c., time and 
agin, and we dOnt believe in horse-racing as 
a moral institution, fix it up any way you 
will. Deacon Smith you see is a rural im- 
prover, goés in for good horses, fine cattle 
and all that sort of thing. He went down to 
Boston to attend the horse show, supposing 
they were going to have a civil kind of time. 
Guess how mortified he was, when he got 
into the show and found jockeys, gamblers, 
and betting men around him, thick as flies 
in Hookertown in fish time. You see the 
Deacon will not be caught in such a scrape 
agin. 
Now I dont suppose there is any object- 
tion to having a track upon the fair grounds, 
and to driving horses around on a pretty 
good jog, but I cant see how it is going 
to make us breed any better horses to have 
a regular racing match, and to have all the 
gamblers and fancy men in the country 
drawn together to see the sport. It strikes 
me that gamblers would be made much fast- 
er than good horses by such brutal exhibi- 
tions. , 
Just to show you how the thing works, I 
will tell you about my John. You see the 
boy has been at work hard all summer, and 
I thought I would let him go down to Boston, 
with the Deacon, to see the fine horses. 
When the boy came home, I found -he had 
been making a bet on Ethan Allen, and was 
cracking about the horse as raging as an old 
gamester. You see the boy was young, and 
his father was not with him. It wont be 
safe for a man to take his family tothe fairs, 
if they are going to be turned into race 
courses. Good people will be dead set agin 
them, and the first thing we shall know, all 
the pulpits in Connecticut will be blowing 
away at the fairs for horse racing and gamb- 
ling. Now, you see, I dont belong to the 
meeting myself, and am not so good as I 
ought to be, but I can see the bearing of horse 
racing on the morals of the community. 
When a man’s boy gets to betting at a fair, 
you see, it brings the matter straight home, 
and there is no blinding a man’s eyes to the 
facts in the case. Ifthe ministers come out 
against this kind of agricultural exhibitions, 
they will have the right on their side and will 
be certain to carry the day. It is no kind of 
use to approve a thing that is not right. So you 
see I was mighty glad to see that picture in 
your paper showing up the folly of horse- 
racing at the fairs. Mrs. Bunker put on her 
spectacles and looked at it, and wanted to 
know of John, if that looked any thing like 
Boston show. Johnrather blushed, and said 
“the thing was natural as life.” I have had 
a dozen people in to borrow the paper, and 
Seth Twigs, Bill Bottom, and Jake Frink 
want totakeit. Inelose three dellars—Send 


them “ A Bakers Dozen.” 
Yours Against Horse-Racing, 


~-JUSTIN MORGAN. 
Above we present a cut of “The Original Morgan Horse,” owned by Justin Morgan, Esq., of 
Randolph, Vt., about sixty-five years ago. The wide diffusion of this breed, and the high estimation 
in which it is held, has called forth considerable discussion as to the “ original ” horse, his pedigtee, 
&e. During a few years past we have had many inquiries on this subject, and often been requested 
to enter into its discussion. We are therefore glad to announee to those interested, that Messrs, C. 
M. Saxton & Co., have just issued a very beautiful volume entitled 
“Morcan Horses: A Premium Essay on the Origin, History and Characteristics of this remarka- 

ble American breed of Horses ; tracing the pedigree from the original Justin Morgan, through 

the most noted of his progeny, down to the present time, &c. By D.C. Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt. 
The work is beautifully illustrated with cuts of a large number of horses of this breed, of which 
the above is a fair sample. For particulars of price, &c., see advertisement.—Ep. , 
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A FARMER'S RAINY DAY RAMBLE, 


—¥_o— 
OR HOW MY NEIGHBOR THOMAS MAKES MONEY AT 
FARMING—GETS TIME ‘TO READ THE PAPERS, 
ETC.; AND ABOUT SUNDRY OTHER THINGS. 
Proressor Jupp.—A drizzling rain always 
puts a damper on the spirits of the idler, and 
so to cheer up a little, I setout on a visit to 
neighbor Thomas, who had a reputation of 
being the snuggest farmer mm our parts. I 
wanted to see what he could find for himself 
and hands to do, when out-door work was 
out of the question, for it was a sore puzzle 
to a novice like me. 

Now the best way to observe. a farmer’s 
management is to take a tour by the back 
side of his barn and out-buildings, and if that 
is all right no fear of the part that fronts the 
road. And sol did at neighbor Thomas’. 
Well, here was a pile of rails hauled out the 
previous winter to dry; there a quantity of 


posts to be finished when the March winds 


blow. The waggons were under cover and 


so of every farming utensil. He had a 


place for all in a shed, that appeared to be 
built for the express purpose. ; 
Passing on to the house and enquiring for 


neighbor Thomas, I found him in a shop ad- 
joining the wood-house, busily engaged sew- 


What! neighbor, robbing 
“No, I rob no 


ing a harness. 
the harness maker? eh? 


man,” he replied, “ but I mean to be independ- 
ant of everybody as much as I can. 
a seat on the work bench.” 


Take 





Timotuy Burges Esq. 





| did as requested, and proceeded to draw 


out of him sundry items in his ‘experience, 
an outline of -which I give you in his own 
words as near as I can: 

“In the first start, young man, remember 
the old adage, “ a stitch in time saves nine,” 
and often ninety-nine ; and the next is, there 
is no period of life when a farmer, if in health, 
can say I havenothing todo. Ialways keep 
a few awls, a piece of wax, and ire. ot 
thread, and when I discovera part of the 
harness ripping it is attended to the first 
leisure, generally a day like this. You see 
I have a small carpenter’s bench, and a small 
quantity of tools, nails, screws, &c. Ifa 
picket or board is loose, my rule is to nail it 
up soon. In spring, when the snow is melt- 





ing and mud is the order of the day, I over- 
haul my waggons and other farming tools, 
dress out swivel-trees, ax-handles, &c., to 
be on hand when the old ones break or wear 
out. In short a farmer with buta small out- 
lay for tools can make them pay for them- 
selves every year. He can hoop his tubs 
and pails by keeping a quantity of hoop- 
iron and a few rivets on hand.” 

On looking around I saw some boxes ap- 
parently a foot square and three inches high, 
covered with millinet on the top. To 
my question, what they were for, he replied ; 
“Those are my covers to put over melon 
and cucumber hills soon after they are plant- 
ed, anda most effectual remedy they are too. 
I have saved my plants for ten years, while 
my neighbors often loose theirs by the striped 





bug, I made these yainy days tog.” 
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All this is very good I replied, but I want to 
know what the men have to do in bad weath- 
er? “They have enough to do too, you may 
depend. I always examine the condition of 
the horses’ shoes ,and send them;to the shop 
if they require it, instead of waiting, till they 
are barefoot and perhaps then have to send 
them when most busy. They shell the corn 
so as to keep a quantity ahead to be ready 
to send to mill when it is wanted. They oil 
the harness when it needs it, and when all 
these are cared for, I employ them in the 
wood-house, either sawing wood or msking 
posts for fence. No, there is no time on 
the farm for idleness if you have tools and 
good calculation. If your harness requires 
a few minutes work,or your ax handle breaks, 
or a hundred other things on the farm, it is 
often ten-fold more trouble and delay to take 
them to be mended, than to go to work and 
mend them yourself.” 

But, I observed, I expected farmers took 
their comfort rainy days, or employed their 
time in reading the papers. 

“Comfort ! why, what satisfaction is there, 
when just in the most busy time some article 
gives out, small it may be too, and you have 
to go some miles and lose halfa day, while 
if you were prepared with a few plank or 
stuff ready made as I have here, it might not 

‘delay aquarterof an hour? And as to read- 
ing, this very preparation in rainy days and 
odd times, as we call them, keeps me before 
hand with my work, and we can every one 
of us read our papers. Thanks to the pro- 
gress of the age there are papers adapted to 
every member of the family, and I subscribe 
for each. Motherwantsa paper adapted to 
her taste, full of good reading, perhaps con- 
taining a well written moral tale. My daugh- 
ters have their taste, and my boys too. For 
myself, and boys also, I have one for gener- 
al news, and two on agriculture—one near 
home, andone at a distance. I find an agri- 
cultural paper almost like a geography, for 
what are they but a description ofthe earth.” 

Yes, I said, butone is a western paper. 
Their style of farming is different from what 
it is here, and their soil is unlike ours. 

“ Would you tell your teacher not to in- 
struct your children about any other parts 
of the world, but about the United States 
only? No, indeed. I want to be informed 
of the mode of agriculture in every corner of 
the earth.” 

My: friend I found was pretty warm in 
favor of Agricultural journals, and after giv- 
ing Judge Buel, and sundry other of you 
agricultural editors the due meed of praise, 
J interrupted by asking him if he did not 
find himself “ sold” sometimes by the “great 
blessings” some great benefactor was dis- 
posed to shower on us. His reply was “If 
I purchase any, it is in very small quantities, 
so that there will be little lost. My neigh- 
bor Williams goes it strong. He has a quan- 
tity of the Chinese yam in his garden, and 
he is sanguine his fortune is made, for he 
saysif he can sell 100 bushels like the price 
he paid to acelebrated prince, his fortune is 
made. But I fear the bubble is burst, and 
whether his hogs will be paid to root them 
out I do not know. Some of his waggish 
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advise him to procure a stump. Be: er, and a 
yoke of oxen to extract them.’ 

The clouds having spent,or rather scat- 
tered their last drops, I arose to depart, and 
accepting an invitation to come again and 
look over his orchard and garden and pass 
judgment on a fine growth of Chinese sugar 
cane which he thinks is destined to make 
him still more independ ent, I took my leave. 

Norts Hempsreap, L. I. Ss. 


THE ARTIFICIAL MANURES TESTED BY 
CHEMISTRY. 


se tiiian 

[During the past summer, an extended set 
of careful analyses of market samples of 
sundry artificial manuies was made by 
Samuet W. Jounson, now Professor oi An- 
alytical Chemistry in Yale College. It 
was our good fortune to spend some years 
in company with Prof. Johnson, at the Yale 
Agricultural school, when under the super- 
vision of its founder the late Prof. John P. 
Norton, and we then learned to place a high 
value upon his careful and skillfull experi- 
ments. Since that time Prof. J. has passed a 
couple of years or more with Liebig, and 
other noted European Chemists, in the study 
of the Chemistry of Agriculture and he is 
now in his new and responsible station doing 
good service to the cause of Agricultural 
improvement. A full account of the recent 
examinations of manures above alluded to 
was published in the Homestead. The first 
number we reproduced in the July Agricul- 
turist. As the whole would occupy to much 
space, and as there were many details not 
interesting to the'general reader, we request- 
ed Prof. Johnson to furnish a summary of the 
reports, which is given below. 

These investigations are published in the 
same spirit that they were made, viz.: not 
to depreciate one man’s manufacture or 
praise another, but simply to furnish the an- 
swer given by a careful, thorough and impar- 
tial application of Chemical Analyses. For 
ourselves we must confess that we place less 
reliance than formerly upon any results to 
be derived from a knowledge of the mere 
chemical constitution of a soil. We look 
more to its mechanical condition, its coarse- 
ness and fineness, freedom from water &c. 
Our views on this subject are refered to in 
our October number under “‘ Why does clay 
benefit sandy soil.” Still we believe that 
chemistry is already competent to show us 
somewhat of the value of fertilizers—it will 
at least inform us whether a fertilizer con- 
tains in its composition what it is said to con- 
tain, and in this respect the following state- 
ments are highly important. 

That the value of the fertilizers as given 
below, if estimated according to the amount 
of ammonia and soluble phosphoric acid, is 
correct, there can be no doubt, and the man- 
ufacturers would not be likely to challenge 
new analyses. Whether any additional 
value, due to carbonaceous matter in any 
of the fertilizers is to be allowed to them, it 
remains for the manufacturers themselves 
to show.—Eb.] 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
I comply cheerfully with your request to 








neighbors, invi «" “~*~ir enormous growth, 


furnish for the A ericulturist, a condense 





statement of the results of my examinations 
of commercial fertilizers. | Your readers 
have already been made acquainted with the 
general value of this investigation from my 
first article on the subject, in your July num- 
ber. In that paper I drew attention to the 
increasing business in high-priced fertilizers, 
and to the certainty that among them, there 
are many nearly or utterly worthless com- 
pounds, calculated under specious names to 
cheat the farmer out of the troublé and 
money spent in their use. I alluded to the 
rapidly increasing dangers to which farmers 
are thus exposed, and showed that the only 
secure protection against these frauds, must 
be furnished by chemical analyses. I fur- 
ther showed that the certificates of the deal- 
ers, though endorsed by names ofhigh stand- 
ing in the commercial world, can not be de- 
pended on, and finally, promised to publish 
my own analyses, or those made under 
my direction, as a guide and warning. This 
Ihave done. In the five articles furnished 
by me to the Homestead on this subject, are 
given the results of thirty-four analyses made 
in this Laboratory, and executed on three 
Guanos, two Poudreties, one of them called 
Ta Feu, exght Superphosphates of Lime, and 
two fish manures. In these analyses, I have 
been ably assisted by Messrs. Seety, Twin- 
inc, RockweLL, Watson, and WILLSoN. 

In order to avoid the possibility of any 
mistake, in every instance duplicate analyses 
were made. 

In the introductory article, in answer to 
the question—* What substances are to be 
regarded as important wn costly manures ?” | 
have endeavored to make evident that but 
two bodies are tobe thus considered, viz.: 
AMMONIA and PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

The distinction between commercial and 
manurial value must be carefully kept in 
mind. Scientifically considered, all the doz- 
en substances found in plants, are equally 
important. Economically considered how- 
ever, those matters are most important, 
which from their scarcity, or from their be- 
ing in great commercial demand, are most 
costly. In your July number, and in my 
fourth article in the Homestead (No. 43,) are 
adduced at length the reasons which have 
led me to confine the value of a high-priced 
manure to these two ingredients, and to 
adopt for them the following scale of prices. 


AMMONMEE 5.66 bce. s. cece ew eceet 16 cents per lb. 
Insoluble phosphoric acid........+ OA LS 
EGE LO OIE ET Te hae 


The commercial value of amanure which 
sells as high as one cent per pound, may be 
safely estimated by multiplying the number 
of pounds of ammonia and phosphoric acid 
in a ton, by the above prices. These two 
ingredients are the only ones,'excepting pot- 
ash, which have 2 commercial value as high 
asonecent per pound. They are the only 
ones which the farmer can not generally buy 
at even less than that price. The other ele- 
ments of manures are usually so abundant in 
the soil that, with judicious rotations, an ar- 
tificial supply is unnecessary. 

With regard to manures which are sold at 
less than one cent per pound, the same rule 
commonly holds good; because the great 
bulk of such manures usually consists 0: 
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vegetable matter, lime, gypsum, sand, coal- 
dust &c. ' 

In estimating the value of the first class 
of manures i. e., those costing one cent per 
pound, the analysis, on which the valuation 
rests, is sufficient, if it reveal how much 
ammonia and phosphoric acid be present, 
and prove that but little potash exists in the 
sample. The analyses of the second class 
of manures—those costing less than one 
cent per pound, must be more full, because 
the less the price of the manure, the greater 
is the relative value of the cheaper ingredi- 
ents. 

Guanos.—A specimen of No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano, newly received from the Govern- 
ment Agent, New-York City, contained 15 
per cent ammonia, and 14? per cent phos- 
phoric acid. As a specimen of the calcula- 
tion of the value of a manure, the following 
example may serve. The worth of 100 lbs., 
is found by multiplying the percentages of 
ammonia and phosphoric acid, by the values 
of those ingredients respectively; thus 15 
pounds ammonia at 16 cents is $2.40: 142 
pounds phosphoric acid at 2 cents is 30 cents, 
adding the two gives $2.70 as the value of 
100 pounds and 20 times this is $54, the cal- 
culated value ofaton. The dealer’s price is, 
or was, $54 to $56 per ton. 

This sample of guano was an excellent 
one, but contained abuut 24 per cent less of 
ammonia than the average of the Jest Peru- 
vian Guanos. It ought to be well known 
that guano is very liable to deterioration by 
exposure to air and moisture. It may then 
lose one-quarter of all its ammonia during a 
single winter. Last spring an article was 
extensively advertised under the name of 
Pacific Ocean Guano, and was represented 
“to be nearly if not quite equal to Peruvian 
Guano.” This manure had various ill omens 
attending it. In the first place it hailed from 
that small part of our planet called ‘* the Pa- 
cific Ocean.” So indefinite a name seemed 
applied to cover up something. Again, it 
was heralded by an analysis, according to 
which it contained 


Phosphate Of Lime..........ccce. cscs ss ceeccececees 42.48 
Carbonate Of Tame. oo. since dqoscccsiccccccovesecccccns 2.26 
Urate of Amnonia 
Phosphate of Ammonia } oss lisp Res nntashainel 20.54 
Carbonate of Ammonia &c. 

Chloride of Sodium 

Chloride of Potassium 
Sulphate of Soda &c. 


Undecomposeu Organic 

eran sorely ull BRR SEE Steet ae 3.26 
Silicious Matter. oo ossccisoessdctonecdsveeectoescece 5.10 
WHEE CIN MIGOD, 6 oo Skdige's oo thc nde Demeacationd> ocean 12.00 


100.00 
Such an analysis is also obviously intend- 
ed to cover up something., The unchemical 
reader might very easily get the impression 
that this Guano yielded 20.54 per cent of 
ammonia. But in fact we have no informa- 
tion as tothe amount of ammonia, and for 
the purpose of estimating this most valuable 
ingredient of a Guano, the analysis is worth- 
less. The analyses of Twining and myself, 
made on a sample sent by the importers toa 
Hartford firm, gave 2.7 per cent ammonia, 
and 26. per cent phosphoric acid. The cal- 
culated value was ther fore $19.20 per ton; 
the advertised price was $50. 
The other Guano examined was called 
Ichaboe Guano. Its largest ingredient was 
sand, of which it contained 65 per cent! 





Besides, it contained 3 per cent of ammonia 
and 7+ per cent of phosphoric acid. Its cal- 
culated value was $12.20 per ton. The sel- 
ling price was $40. 

Ta Feu.—This fertilizer is manufactured 
in New-York City, and is stated in the ad- 
vertisement to consist of three-fourths night 
soil and one-fourth Peruvian Guano. From 
what we know of the extraordinary fertiliz- 
ing power of human excreta, we should be 
ready to expect that this mixture would rank 
foremost among manures. The analysis 
however, shows that it contains 50 per cent 
of sand, coal dust and other insoluble and 
worthless matter! But 3 per cent of ammo- 
nia, and 5 per cent of phosphoric acid are 
present! Its calculated value is $11.60. 
Assuming one-fourth of it to be good Peru- 
vian Guano, as stated in the advertisement, 
there is no ammonia, and but 1.6 per cent of 
phosphoric acid in it, beyond what the added 
Guano would alone contain. The night soil 
then does not contribute enough to its value 
to pay for mixing the two together, and ma- 
terially diminishes that value by increasing 
the cost of transportation. 

What is the reason of this? In my form- 
er article on this question it was made evi- 
dent that the night-soil of cities as usually 
collected, is comparatively worthless. This 
is due chiefly to the facts that it has under- 
gone fermentation whereby its ammonia al- 
most completely escapes in a short time; it 
is exposed to rains and waste water from the 
water works which wash out its valuable 
matters, and finally, it is mixed with all 
manner of refuse, especially with coal-ashes. 
In fact, it can not be expected that city night 
soil will form a coneentrated fertilizer, un- 
less all these sources of deterioration be 
avoided. 

The lower-priced Poudrette of the Lodi 
Co., N. Y., [have not analysed, and can 
not speak of its value. 

The Poudrette of the so-called Liebig Man- 
ufacturing Co., of East Hartford, Conn., was 
analysed, but as it is a cheap manure being 
furnished at $1.50 per bbl., and having but 
a local sale, I need only say of it, that it has 
a manurial value three times greater than the 
best horse manure, and its fineness and uni- 
formity of texture recommend it, especially 
for garden use. 

SuperpHospuates.—No artificial fertilizer 
has been so extensively manufactured of 
late years as the so-called Superphosphate of 
Lime. The characteristic ingredient of this 
fertilizer when genuine, is phosphoric acid 
existing in a form that is readily soluble in 
water. A good superphosphate ought rea- 
sonably to be expected to contain 10 per cent 
of insoluble phosphoric acid, and if it be pre- 
tended to have any ammonia in its composi- 
tion—to be improved nitrogenized, or am- 
moniated—it should yield 3 per cent of that 
substance. 

In England, Superphosphates of this quali- 
ty have been made and sold at $30 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. . None of the Superphos- 
phates analysed by me the past summer have 
come up to this standard. 

DeBurg’s No. 1 Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate, gave 25% per cent of phosphoric acid, 
of which 2+ per cent was soluble. It con- 
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tained 3+ per cent of ammonia. Calculated 
value $25.00. Were the percentage of sol- 
uble phosphoric acid raised to 10 per cent, 
the calculated value would be $30 per ton. 

Of Coe’s Improved , Superphosphate, manu- 
factured at Middletown, Conn., four different 
samples were analyzed. They showed a 
remarkable uniformity of composition, and 
were scarcely inferior to De Burg’s. Cal- 
culated value $24. 

The other Superphosphates turned out very 
poorly. One contained 104 per cent of phos- 
phorie acid, one per cent of which was solu- 
ble in water. Its ammonia was 3# per cent 
and its calculated value $16 50 per ton. 
Another brand yielded 34 per cent of solu- 


ble and 4 per cent of insoluble phosphoric . 


acid, and 2¢ per cent of ammonia. Its 
value is accordingly calculated at $16.20 per 
ton. Last and least, must be mentioned a N. Y. 
specimen containing but 5+ per cent of 
phosphoric acid, none of which was soluble, 
and + per cent of ammonia. Its calculated 
value was $41 per ton Jess than the sale price ! 

The Fish Guano and the Fish Compost of 
the Narragansett Co., R. I., were also ana. 
lysed. Of the former it only need be re- 
marked that it contains 4.1 per cent of am- 
monia and 10 per cent of phosphoric acid. 
Its calculated value is $17 per ton. There 
is no practical difficulty in making a manure 
from fish at least nearly equal to the best 
Peruvian Guano. In fact this has been done, 
as is mentioned in my article on fish manure. 
But it would appear that there is room for 
new efforts in this direction, and there is not 
the smallest doubt that with a proper combi- 
nation of capital and scientific skill, a busi- 
ness of this kind can be founded, that will 
prove highly remunerative to the manufac- 
turer and satisfactory to farmers. 

The Fish Compost was found to contain 
53 per cent of sand and insoluble matter, and 
one per cent each of ammoniaand phospho- 
ric acid. It isnot more valuable than good 
horse dung ! 

Some other manures are under investiga- 
tion and the results will be made public in 
due time. 

There is satisfactory evidence that the 
rapidly increasing class of farmers who use 
concentrated fertilizers, have a reasonable 
confidence in the ability of chemical analy- 
sis to protect them from deception. This 
demonstrates a high appreciation of Agricul- 


tural science. 
Samuet W. Jounson. 


Yate ANALYTICAL LaBORATORY, 
New-Haven, Cr. Nov. 5, 1856. 





A certain lawyer had his portrait taken in 
his favorite attitude, standing with his 
hands in his pockets. His friends and 
clients all went to see it, and everybody ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh! how like the original. It’s the 
very picture of him ” 

“ Tain’t like,” said an old farmer. ~ 

“ Just show us where it’s not like him,” 
said they. : 

“Tain’t, no ’tain’t,” replied the farmer ; 
‘don’t you see he’s got his hands in his own 
pockets ? *T'would be as like again, if he had 
his hands in somebody else’s pockets,” 
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Orchard, Garden, Lawn, &c.° 


FIELD MICE—THEIR RAVAGES—IS THERE 
A REMEDY ? 


* In our last paper we mentioned some cal- 
amitous depredations of the field mice the 
past season, and touched on some remedies 
as preventives against their future mischiefs. 
Any number of preventives have appeared 
in the agricultural papers of past years, but 
on examination, it will be found that had 
they been applied, the experience of the past 
year would have shown them utterly worth- 
less. The full habits of the field mouse 
have not beer understood by our farmers 
until the current year. It has been supposed 
that the creature simply built a nest on the 
surface of the ground in a bed of dry grass, 
straw, or leaves, or in the roots of stumps, 
under boards, timber or wood, and that from 
these they run out under the snow, or other- 
wise, and simply gnawed the bark of the 
trees in their vicinity. ‘Were these the cir- 
ele of their habits, and the extent of their 
mischief, the remedies that have been so 
flippantly suggested in the papers, and so 
widely cepied, and supposed to be effectual, 
would have answered all purposes. Such, 
however, is unfortunately not the fact. We 
had, ourself, previous to the present year 
entertained the popular notion of the habits 
and operations of the field-mouse. But the 
last nine months experience has taught us 
better. 


To start with, the mouse is an inveterate 
digger in any kind of dry soil short of rock 
itself, and in seamy rock, whether under, or 
above ground, they burrow, intuitively. Of 
course, they live and hold high holiday in all 
sorts of brush-heaps, stacks of hay, grain, or 
poorstraw. These suit them best ; but for the 
lack thereof, they dive into all sorts of 
banks, and mounds of light dry earth ; they 
burrow under the roots of thrifty, diving trees, 

larly when they are cultivated. Hence, 
we have seen that they have eaten off the 
roots of young trees, and these have fallen 
out of the ground in the spring like a sharp- 
ened beanpole. During the past winter they 
have worked through, and up, and down snow 
drifts where they have worked round the 
trees, and beginning a foot or two above the 
ground, barked the trunks up to the crotch, 
and out along the branches. In other cases 
they have cut right through the earth that 
was heaped round the trunks at the root. In 
short, they have attacked the trees and 
shrubbery in all manner of ways under the 
snow, without regard to whether the afore- 
said snow was packed, or loose. Another 
fact we have learned. Mice will travel long 
distances under the snow,—miles in all pro- 
bability. We knew a field of about fifty 
acres last year, on the rear of which was a 
wood of perhaps twenty acres. The open 
ground was covered with a heavy growth of 
grass, a foot high or more, which had been 
reserved for winter sheep pasture, when the 
.ground was bare. About Christmas a heavy 
layer of snow fell upon it and remained all 
winter, and when the snow went off in the 
spring the whole field was sheared as close 











as a newly clipped sheep, the grass all chip+ 
ped up in fragments on the ground, or made 
into thousands of nests which lay like mole- 
hills all about, and full of young mice ; the 
ground was full of subterraneous burrows 
also, while the surface of the field was 
threaded like a piece of gause with the run- 
ways and tracks of the vermin. Yet but 
few mice were seen in that field before the 
snow fell! Now, we would dike to know 
what foresight or nostrum is to work a pre- 
ventive of a curse like this, coming as sud- 
denly upon us as the lice, or locusts of Egypt? 
“‘ Apply the tar and sulphur, and whitewash, 
and stamp the snow, and poison the brutes,” 
say the Doctors. True, but tar, and other 
pungent applications to the bark are quite as 
apt to kill the trees, as the ravages of the 
mice, while poisoning the creatures is like 
clearing out flies from a dead ecarcase in 
August with nuz-vomica; and how much 
headway would even an army of men make 
in tramping down snow pretty much every 
other day for a month or two of driving, 
drifting storms Jike last winter, with the 
mercury below zero! 

We are as much disposed to publish cures 
and preventives to all evils that can affect 
any of our interests as any one, but the pests 
of the last year are so extraordinary that no 
remedy or preventive on a large scale can 
reach them. Even the immediate grounds 
of the dwelling house, and the continual 
passing through them ofits inmates meant 
nothing last winter. We saw trees six or 
eight inches diameter, standing within ten 
feet of the house, that were girdled up to the 
crotch, and currants,gooseberries, rose bush- 
es, and every other sort of shrub, amount- 
ing in all to thirty or forty varieties, includ- 
ing several bunches of wormwood, cut down 
by the «mice. Cats, terrier dogs, although 
they caught thousands previous to the fall- 
ing of the snow, made no impression on many 
of the grounds invaded by them last winter. 

But like all other evils with which theland 
is occasionally afflicted, this will pass away. 
The usual fall rains if they come, will fill the 
mouse-holes with water. Millions of mice 
willthus be drowned. The work is already 
begun. The late autumnal, or early winter 
freezing of the water, if the ground is bare, 
will finish the survivors who have fled, and 
we shall be again rid of them,and possibly a 
generation of years will pass before we shall 
agai be so troubled. We may notice another 
prevalent notion about mice, which is, that 
plowed ground is not affected by them. 
Last winter was an exception. They were 
as plenty in plowed land where stubble,potato 
tops, or anything could be found for them to 
nest in, as in grass land. It was no exception 
to their depredations, and many wheat fields 
were injured by them, and fruit trees destroy- 
ed, and during the past summer thousands 
of acres of small grain scattered about, in 
divers fields, were badly cut up by them. 

We record these facts as extraordinary, 
and as putting atdefiance all the nostrums 
in the use of which we are prone to indulge, 
as * effectual remedies ” against occasional 
curses which no human foresight is able to: 
successfully combat.—Ep. 


SMALL GARDENS. 


——_o— 
WHAT ONE OF THEM PRODUCED. 


With all the progress we have made in hor- 
ticulture, the last five years, there are still 
persons, who believe that a garden is not 
profitable. They claim, if they have a gar- 
den, that every bushel of potatoes grown in 
it costs them one fifty per bushel, when they 
can buy in the market for half that. price ; 
and every ear of corn, squash, and cabbage 
tastes strong of the silver. If we get at the 
facts in the case, we generally find that they 
keep no account current with their gardens, 
and only know that they have paid out sev- 
enty-five or a hundred dollars for labor and 
manure, and have only a confused recollec- 
tion of a few dishes of succotash, a few dozen 
egg plants, and strawberries and cream last 
June. 


We claim that this is an unfair way of 
judging, and that no man has a right to im- 
peach the fruitfulness of the soil in this way, 
until he keeps strict account of expenses and 
produets, and convicts the soil of ingratitude 
by its own testimony. We are willing that 
it should stand, or fall by its own deeds, 
when fairly treated. If with labor it does 
not bring in ample returng, let it be written 
down a bankrupt. 


We induced one of our neighbors to keep 
an account of the products of his garden dur- 
ing the past season. It is a place hired for 
along series of years, unblest with a fruit 
tree or shrub of any kind. Not evena cur- 
rant bush produces its annual crop of cob- 
webs and wormy berries upon the premises. 
Probably the garden has not had a hundred 
dollars worth of manure laid out upon it, in 
the last halfcentury. Indeed there was not 
much but the soil there.. Nothing can be 
credited to past liberal treatment. It was 
not more than half manured the present 
year, with Peruvian guano, and the contents 
of a pig stye. On the credit side we have 
for green corn sold $40, potatoes, $15, peas, 
$12, cabbage, $10, onions, $5; beans, $7, 
sage, $2, corn fodder, $2, sundry small 
items, $12, making $105, as the amount of 
vegetables sold. No account was kept of 
the amount of vegetables consumed in the 
family. 

The labor was all performed by the man 
himself, without interfering with the busi- 
ness upon which he relies for a livelihood. 
The amount consumed in the family was at 
least equal in value to the money paid out 
for the manure, making the amount of veg- 
etables sold, the reward of afew days of 
labor that would otherwise have been lost. 
This garden was in a village, and has the 
advantage of a good market. The result 
shows that the soil is ready to honor any 
drafts that may be mide upon it. Many vil- 
lagers are quite as well situated for making 
gardening pay, and if they cultivated fruits 
instead of vegetables, it would be still more 
profitable.—Eb. 





The charm of good house keeping is inthe 
order, economy, and taste displayed in at- 
tention to little things, and these little things 





have a wonderful influence. 
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KEEPING SALSIFY, 
ii As 
This root, called also Vegetable Oyster, 
Ought to be better known. When properly 
cooked, there are few vegetables more deli- 
cious. It is very seldom seen in our mark- 
ets, and not even known by one ina thou- 
sand. In Europe, however, and especially in 
France, it is esteemed a luxury; and so we 
’ regard it. Itis as easily grown as the car- 
rot; and if we had to choose between the 
carrot and the salsify, we should be content 
with the latter. Even those who do grow 
it, seem to know little about cooking it, and 
still less about keeping it during the Winter, 
when it is chiefly in season. It is so hardy 
that it will keep in the ground without cov- 
ering ; but it will begin to grow in the Spring 
with the first warm weather, and soon be- 
comes unfit for the table. The roots will 
keep well as follows: Put three or four 
inches of light mold, or sand, in the bottom 
of a barrel; then a layer of the roots; next 
a layer of mold, and so on till the barrel is 
filled. It may then be placed in a cool room 
or cellar, and the roots used as they may 
be wanted.—Ep. 


KEEPING WINTER PEARS, 

Much has been written as to the best meth 
od of keeping and ripening fall-and winter 
pears, and much more will have to be writ- 
_ ten before the problem receives a satisfacto- 
ry solution. We have had theories ad lidi- 
tum, and learned nonsense ad nauseam. 
Plain practical men have been bewildered by 
these discordant and discrepant views. 
Most of the expensive structures recom- 
mended as fruit houses, are little else than 
philosophical toys on a large scale. We 
have never yet seen one that answered the 
purpose as well as a cool dry cellar. The 
subject has lately taken a new direction. 
Mr. Hovey states that he has tried the ex- 
periment of keeping his winter pears as he 
keeps his apples—in barrels in the cellar— 
and succeeded well. We note this with sat- 
isfaction, because it accords with our own 
experience latterly. We ripen our fall pears, 
in the tool house. The fruit is placed in tin 
boxes with lids, (wooden ones will do as 
well where there are no rats and mice with 
pomological tastes,) and the process of ripen- 
ing goes on satisfactorily. None but sound 
specimens, of course, are put in, and these 
are handled as carefully as eggs. Winter 
pears will generally “sweat ” after the box- 
es have been filled a few days; they should 
be taken out and wiped dry. When the 
weather becomes cold, the boxes are re- 
moved to a cool dry cellar. Specimens of 
some late varieties, that do not ripen kindly, 
from time to time are placed in a dark closet, 
opening into a warm room, and usually ma- 
ture well. We are convinced that pears 
will ripen better in the dark than in the light, 
and hence prefer a closet or drawer to an 
open room. It will be perceived that this 
process agrees mainly with Mr. Hovey’s; 
the pears in both cases are kept in mass, 
and placed in the cellar. We have tried 
spreading out the fruit, and also wrapping 





badly and loses flavor. The above plan is 
susceptible of modification and improve- 
ment ; most of our readers probably have 
the means of giving it a trial. We hope they 
will do so, and report the results; for we 
shall be glad to learn that the trouble and 
expense of ripening winter pears have.been 
greatly overestimated. Let us have the 
facts, real facts, and perhaps we shall after- 
wards be able to find some theory to suit 
them.—[Eb. 





EXTRAVAGANT PRICE OF FRUIT! 


Apples and pears are retailed in this city at enor- 
mous prices, considering the case with which 
they can be raised. On Breadway at the fruit 
stores, delicious Sicily and West India oranges 
can be purchased much lower than apples and 
pears, grown almost within sight of New-York! 
Good apples sell readily at 4 and 6 cents each, and 
pears range from 3 to 25 cents apiece! This 
ought not to be.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Yes; and last spring the best of Golden 
Russet apples, Newtown Pippins, and Spitz- 
erbgs, were selling in Fulton Market for 
two dollars a barrel, and peddling out of 
baskets in Broadway fora cent apiece! The 
fruit-dealers, and the farmers who produced 
those delicious apples, then thought as the 
Evangelist now thinks, “ that ought not to 
be.” The solution of both facts is, that last 
year was one of the most abundant of our 
fruit years, and this one of the most defi- 
cient—a feast and a famine, in the fruit line. 
Thousands of bushels of the choicest winter 
apples in Western New-York were fed out 
to the hogs‘and cattle last spring, for want of 
their usual market, while this fall many of 
our large orchardists have not had apples 
enough to make their Thanksgiving pies. 
Another year will probably bring apples to 
their usual price. 


As to pears and the prices they bring, the 
finer varieties are a capricious fruit always. 
There is no fruit tree we cultivate which is 
liable to so many casualities of blight, mil- 
dew, insects and atmospheric influences, as 
the pear, and the most fatal of them thus far 
beyond the reach of human ingenuity, skill, 
or prevention. A furor has for the past few 
years been got up by the Pomologists on the 
value of the quince stock for pear growing ; 
but this, like many other things, has 
proved a failure. Except for a few varie- 
ties, and then only for the most elaborate 
garden culture, choice pears always have 
been a scarce and dear fruit, everywhere, 
and so we opine they will continue to be, in 
market particularly. Still, every one who 
cultivates a garden should strive to grow his 
own pears. Our valuable contributor, Dr. 
L. E. B., takes a different view of the cer- 
tainty of the pear crop. We hope he may 
be right and we wrong. Our experiences dif- 
fer. He makes a business of pear-growing, 
and succeeds. We shall be glad to learn 
the art of growing pears without dishearten- 
ing failures, and we hope many of our read- 
ers will do the same. Let no one omit to 
read his chapters on pears. 

P. S.—A reliable correspondent just in- 
forms us that on November 24th, he saw 50 
dozen Vicar of Winkfield Pears,wholesaled to 





it in cotton, &c,; but it generally shrivels 


a fruit dealer in Boston, for $200 !—[Ep. 


THE FUCHSIA. 


—— 

In our Calendar we have directed Fuchsias 
(Ladies’ Ear Drops,) to be pruned, repotted, 
and cuttings to be put down. This, we 
know, is not consistent with the directions uni- 
versally given viz.: to place them on the dry 
shelf or under the stage till about February ; 
but it accords with our own practice, Our 
aim is to make the house as gay and cheer- 
ful as possible during the winter, and we 
have most of our Fuchsias in full bloom by 
‘February, and not a few of them a month 
sooner; and we experience no difficulty in 
doing it. At this time (Nov. 22) our young 
plants are in rapid growth: Our plan is 
briefly as follows : 

The latter part of June begin to dry the 
plants off, and keep them back till Septem- 
ber, when begin to prune in and repot. 
Shake off all the earth that will come away 
freely, and pot in a compost made of equal 


parts of clean old.manure, loam, and leaf 


mold ; but care must be taken not to let the 
plants suffer for water. The pots-must be 
well drained. Place the plants in the house, 
water regularly, (once a week with a solu- 
tion of guano,) and they will soon break into 
a strong growth. When a couple of inches 
long, select the most vigorous shoots for 
cuttings, which will soon root in sand under 
a glass. As soon as rooted, pot off in a com- 
post made of rotted sod, loam, leaf mold, 
and old manure. If large specimen plants 
are wanted, shift often and give plenty of 
pot room. If medium-sized plants and early 
bloom be desired, place them in the. warm- 
est part of the house, near the glass; shift 


regularly up to pots six inches in diameter, 


and there siop; and they will soon become 
pot-bound and break into flower. At each 
shift, however, allow the pots to become 
well filled with roots. If plants are wanted 
for the border in summer, cuttings may be 
put down in March. 

In our estimation, there are few, if any, 
plants more lovely than the Fuchsia, and: we 
are not satisfied that it should lie under the 
stage in unsightiy nakedness, when it might 
be cheering us, clothed in all its native beau- 
ty; and this, too, ata season of the year 
when the green-house and conservatory do 
not present their gayest aspect. In conclu- 
sion, we give a list of adozen of the best va- 


‘rieties : 


Dark colored flowers: Prince Albert, Omar 
Pacha, Banks’s Glory, Aspasia, Clapton He- 
ro, Nonsuch. 

Light colored flowers: England’s Glory, 
Duchess of Lancaster, Jeanne d’Arc, Lady 
Franklin, Prince Arthur, Empress. 

Of those with a white corolla, (a new and 
interesting class,) Eugenia and Victoria, are 
the best we have grown.—[Ep. 


MICE PREVENTATIVES, 


Ce 

We have offered some thoughts on this 
subject, on another page. From several 
communications, we extract the following : 

Mr. Wm. Rovss, of Stone Mills, N. Y., 
recommends pouring water into the holes 
where they are actually dug, doing this on 








a cold day at the beginning of Winter. He 
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thinks there is little danger of mice in or- 
chards, where the ground is well cultivated 
and the fence corners are kept free from 
standing grass and weeds, and recommends 
wire fepces around orchards. The water 
will injure the roots if freezing takes place 
immediately. 

M. H. W., recommends putting heaps of 
straw in several places around the orchard, 
to allure the mice, and depositing under 
each of these some corn soaked in a solu- 
tion of strychnine dissolved in water. Those 
who use strychnine in any manner, should 
be very careful with it, and get full partic- 
ulars from the druggist of whom they buy 
it, 

Others suggest ‘“ratsbane” (arsenic) ; 
putting coal cinders around the roots ; &c. 


NEW PLANTS. 


48 ML 

We recently saw at Mr. Cranstoun’s, Ho- 
boken, some very choice seedlings. He has 
given considerable attention to hybridizing, 
and has met with agood measure of success. 
The following are noteworthy : 

A hybrid between Begonia fuchsoides and 
Begonia fuchsoides alba ; a strong growing 
plant, with dark, glossy green foliage, and 
very large trusses of beautiful rose-colored 
flowers. This constitutes quite a distinct 
variety, and may be regarded as a valuable 
acquisition. Plants of this hybrid will pro- 
bably be for sale, and they are worthy of a 
wide dissemination. 

We also saw a number of hybrids between 
Begonia manicata and Begonia incarnata, two 
orthree of which pleased us very much ; they 
have the habit and foliage of manicata, with 
flowers in the style of incarnata. They are 
very desirable plants, and we hope will be 
sent out. 

Mr. C., has also a hybrid between Adutilon 
venosum and Abutilon striatum ; a very great 
improvement upon the former, being much 
finer in both foliage and flower. He has also 
several seedling camellias, and a number of 
seedling Azalias, some of which look very 
promising. Altogether, Mr. Cranstoun is 
doing a good work. 

Mr. Geo. C. Thorburn, has originated 
quite a novelty inthe way of a Verbena, 
which promises to become a great favorite. 
It is in the pulchella style, fine foliage, with 
a creeping but compact habit. The flowers 
are rose color, the petals uniformly margined 
with white. A clump of it in Mr. Thorburn’s 
garden is a lovely sight. It will make a 
charming bedding plant. It will no doubt be 
offered for sale. We also saw some very 
fine newly imported Fuchsias and Verbenas ; 
but, for the present, at least, we only purpose 
noticing the natives. 

At Mr. Graef’s, in Brooklyn, some few 
weeks since, we carefully examined a col- 
lection of several hundred seedling Delphin- 
iums or Larkspurs. Having marked the 





best, we singled out from these some three 
or four double ones, which for form, color, 
and symmetry, surpassed anything we have 
yet seen in the way of a Delphinium. We 
suggested names for these last, and left with 
an urgent recommendation that Mr. Graef 
should propagate them for sale; but have 
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some misgivings as to whether our recom- 
mendation will be heeded. 

Hereafter we expect to notice new plants 
as they appear, and will be thankful for any 
information that may be of interest to the 
general reader, or the amateurs. 

The above notice accomplishes at least one 
extrinsic end, viz.: it furnishes a_ sufficient 
reply to the oft repeated sneer, ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of a good seedlings raised near New- 
York ?”—Ep. 1 


CHAPTERS ON PEAR CULTURE—NO, IL. 


BY DR. L. E. B.; NEW JERSEY. 

Having to the best of my abilities disposed 
of the question about Dwarf Pears, I now 
take up the other questions proposed. 

In answer to your third question, there 
are various conditions which, in my opinion, 
constitute excellence for general cultivation, 
such as the following: 

lst. Hardiness and vigor of the tree. A 
tree can be vigorous for a season, and yet 
not be hardy ; that is, able to resist sudden 
changes, or extremes of heat, cold, drought, 
or moisture. Hardiness should go together 
with natural vigor and thriftiness. 

2d. Shape of the tree. The form ap- 
proaching nearest to the pyramidal is gener- 
ally the best. For orchard trees this is not 
a requisite ; but the limbs must have a natu- 
ral tendency to set well, without straggling 
or bending dispositions. 

3d. The tree must be adapted to most 
kinds of soils in which a pear tree can grow. 

4th. The fruit ought to be large enough, 
and handsome or of good appearance. 

5th. The variety must be a good and con- 
stant bearer under good treatment. 

6th. The fruit must stick to the branches 
fairly, so that the least wind does not bring 
the greater part of the crop to the ground, 
(as is the case with the Columbia. Soldat La 
boreur, &c. 

7th. It must ripen well, that is slowly and 
surely. 

8th. It should be at least of good quality, 
if not very good or best, with the exception 
of cooking pears. 

9th. It is all the better if the blossoms are 
developed late. The late blossoming varie- 
ties, either among pears, apples, or any other 
fruit, escape the spring frosts, and are the 
surest. 

10th. It must succeed both on the pear and 
on the quince stock. If naturally a good and 
early bearer the quince stock can be dis- 
pensed with. 

The following combine most of the above 
qualities, and stand first upon the list: Belle 
Lucrative, Louise Bonne, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Buffum, Urbaniste, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Bartlett on pear stock, and Beurre 
Langelier 

Your next two questions are : “Are quince 
stocks raised in this country; and is it 
worth while to try to grow them here ?” 

I have seen hundreds of thousands raised 
from seed in the Rochester nurseries, and I 
can safely predict that within a few years 
we shall not be dependent upon the old coun- 
try for either quince or pear stocks. Ien- 
tertain not the least doubt that we can raise 











them as profitably as in Europe with proper 
care and attention, provided, as I stated in 
my first article, that we only use the seed of 
the wildest pears, and that we select for the 
quince the appropriated soil, mucky, rather 
sandy, and comparatively wet. 

The sixth question refers to the length of 
time required from seed, or from budding, to 
the fruiting of the stock ? 


Two things are to be considered in reply 
to this question: Ist. The fitness of the 
variety to either pear or quince stock ; 2d. 
and its bearing propensities on the one or on 
the other. With. proper cultivation, the 
young pear seedlings can mestly be budded 
the second year, and certainly ali of them 
the third year. The genuine stocks or cut- 
tings can be budded the following summer. 
Such. varieties as the Bartlett, Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, White Doyenne, &c-, often 
go to bearing from the third to the fifth year 
from the bud on pear stock ; but for ordinary 
varieties, not so prolific,.and especially if we 
want a good lasting tree, by trimming and keep- 
ing all the leaves in good proportion to the stock, 
from six to eight years are required. On the 
quince stock, prolific varieties, under very skilful 
cultivation, yield fruit the second ‘year from the 
bud. But it is more in our interest not to allow 
the tree to bear before it has attained sufficient 
strength. 

Your seventh question was : 

“Should any one wishing only a few trees for 
home use, get dwarfs or standards, or both ?” 

If the soil is rich and deep, and consequently 
fitted for both, I should prefer to have a few stand- 
ards, say one third of prolific varieties, to put on 
the outside or most exposed and neglected por- 
tion of the garden or premises. Indeed we hard- 
ly can wholly dispense with the pear stock, as 
there are many varieties that will not do well, 
nor even at all on the quince, unless double 
worked, that is grafted or budded upon a variety 
which has already been budded upon the quince, 
and is suited to it. Such are the Seckel, Doyenne 
Boussock, Washington, even the Bartlett, and 
many others. 

In regard to your inquiry, whether, ‘on ac- 
count of the numerous failures among ordinary 
cultivators the pear crop is not to be considered 
as a very uncertain one?” I shall only repeat 
what I have already stated : that precious flowers, 
luscious fruits, and perfect vegetables, require 
more care, more skill, and more attention, than is 
commonly bestowed upon them. With one half 
of the care taken, say, for instance, to obtain 
grapes under glass, or cameleiasin pots; with 
proper trimming, mulching, and sound cultivation, 
nothing seems to me more sure than a pear crop. 
I have many pear trees which have never failed 
to give fine crops since they were planted, five 
years ago. Certain it is that a great many of the 
planted fruit trees are lost the first, or, at least, 
the second and third year after their removal from 
the nurseries to gardens and orchards. I do not 
think I am far above a fair estimation, if I state 
that one third of the pear and apple trees taken 
from the nurseries are destroyed or lost in a few 
years after their.setting out or removal. Neglect, 
ill-weeds, insects, cattle, worms and grubs, are 
the everlasting causes ; and fair cultivation only, 
can prevent such a waste of property. A _ tree 
worth planting is always worth caring for. 

“ Will a pear orchard pay for market purposes ?” 
A fine pear orchard does not really require more 
cultivation than a corn field—it seldom gets as 
much—and I am confident it will give more profit- 
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ablé results. Besides, at least one-third of the 
ground may be used for potatoes, carrots, cabba- 
ges or other crops. Dr. Underhill once informed 
me that when he commenced cultivating grapes 
the fruit sold for six and eight cents per pound in 
New-York, while now, with an immense in- 
crease of vineyards, his grapes sell for 15 to 18 
cents per pound. The reason is obvious—they 
have become an article of general diet, and when 
every family wants a fruit it will pay. In and 
around Paris, pear trees are cultivated to an im- 
mense extent, and yet in that city good pears al- 
ways sell for from ten to thirty cents each. I paid 
in Paris one dollar apiece for select specimens. 
Pears will still remain for a long time an aristo- 
cratic fruit in Europe. 

You ask “what soils and locations are most 
promising forpears’?” The pear will grow on al- 
most all soils and locations, excepting bare sands, 
swamps, shallow vegetable soil on rocks, and per- 
haps the too much exposed summits of mountains, 
if proper attention be paid to the varieties suited 
to these different soils and conditions. The 
neighborhood of the sea is no objection. The 
best soil is a naturally or artificially drained sandy 
loam. - By natural draining, I understand, break- 
ing through the compact substratas underlaying 
the vegetable soil, tilla more permeable subsoil 
is reached. Arézficial draining must never be less 
than 2} feet deep for the quince, and at least 3 
feet for the pear stock. 

In reply to another of your questions, I will 
state that the list of varieties in my first article 
seems to be the best for the sea-board, north, mid- 
die, and south. In Georgia, they have just as 
fair specimens of Bartletts, Belle Lucrative, 
Seckle, and Duchesse d’Angouléme, &c., as they 
have in New Hampshire and Ohio. My personal ob- 
servation, experience and correspondence, have 
satisfied me that the soil, the cultivation, and the 
selection of proper localities, have more to do 
with the success of the pear crop, than latitudes 
and longitudes. Of course the far north cannot 
expect the same number of good varieties as we 
can in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
But the south, or south-west, can bring to perfec- 
tion such varieties as generally prove inferior in 
Massachusets and New-York. I have tasted in 
Cincinnati, the old Bezi de la Motte, in full per- 
fection, and in Georgia, the Belle Lucrative, bet- 
ter if possible, and a great deal larger than it is 
here. 

The best time for setting out trees in different local- 
wies? A good dry fall, with protection on the 
foot of the tree for winter, say mulching, brush, 
stones or coarse stable manure; or, the early 
spring, when the soil has been prepared the year 
before, and is, of course, in good condition. The 
fall affords more leisure, and a longer season; 
but for a few trees only, well taken up and safely 
transported, I should prefer the spring. 

Digging holes is the best of the bad modes of 
planting, unless those holes are connected with 
each other by a drain of rough stones or tiles, so 
as to lead off the stagnant waters to the lowest 
parts ofthe ground. A hole dug in the middle of 
a bed of clay is a tub where all the surrounding 
waters collect, and as ‘nothing is more injurious 
to the roots of any fruit tree than stagnant waters, 
in all seasons of the year, it follows that the very 
thing intended for good purposes, proves the most 
injurious, unless, in digging the holes, a very per- 
meable gravel or subsoil has been reached. When 
the hole is made, break in the edges with pick-axe 
or spade. 

These, Mr. Editor, are the shortest answers I 
can give to your inquiries. If they prove of any 
use to your readers, I shall gladly comply with 
your other| requests, 








never do it at all.” 











“1 Dw as tHe Rest Div.”—This tame 
yielding spirit—this doing “as the rest 
did *—has ruined thousands. 

A young man is invited by vicious com- 
panions to visit the tavern or the gambling 
room, or other haunts of licentiousness. He 
becomes dissipated, spends his time, loses 
his credit, squanders his property, and at 
last sinks into an untimely grave. What 
ruined himt Simply ‘doing what the rest 
did,” 

A father has a family of sons. He is 
wealthy, other children in the same situation 
of life do so and so, are indulged in this thing 
and that. He indulges his own in the same 
way. They grow up idlers, triflers, and 
fops. 

The father wonders why his children do 
not succeed better. He has spent so much 
money on their education, has given them 
great advantages; but alas! they are only 
a source of vexation and trouble. Poor 
man, he is just paying the penalty of ‘ do- 
ing as the rest did.” 

This poor mother strives hard to bring up 
her daughters genteelly. They learn, what 
others do, to paint, to sing, to play, to dance, 
and several other useless matters. In time, 
they marry. Their husbands are unable to 
support their extravagance, and they are 
soon reduced to poverty aud wretchedness. 
The good woman is astonished. “ Truly,’ 
says she, ‘I did as the rest did.” 





Warrantep.—A church collector with a 
long nasal appendage had the misfortune to 
bruise the end of it and he applied a circular 
piece of “court plaster.” When he com- 
menced passing the contribution box on the 
Sabbath he was observed to stoop and pick 
something from the floor, wet it and apply it 
to. the “sore spot.” As he passed on a 
general smile and twitter pervaded the con- 
gregation much to his discomfeiture. “ It 
came out” that instead of picking up the 
fallen plaster, he took up a label from the 
end of athread spool, and upon his long 
nose was plainly marked— 

Warranted 
200 
_yards. 





To co THRoveK Smoxe.—Wet a silk hand- 
kerchief and place it over the face. The air 
coming through the wet silk will have much 
of the suffocating material removed from it. 
The carbonic acid however will not be stop- 
ped, and on this account this remedy may 
often fail.—Ep. 





Goop 1n oTHeR Cases.—A _ termagant 
having threatened her husband with a blow 
up— My dearest blossom,” said he, “ com- 
mit your remarks. to paper and read them to 
me.” 





A French woman marries by calculation, 
an English woman from custom, and a Ger- 
man from love. A French woman loves to 
the end of the honey-moon, an English 
woman for life, a German forever. 





When a lagy man says, “I'll do it at my 
leisure,” you may take it for granted he’ll 





HOW TO AVOID FIRES. 


In New-York City, there is a special Fire 
Marshal, whose sole business is to inquire in- 
to the cause of every fire that occurs. After 
a long investigation of this subject, he has 
drawn up a setof precautionary rules, which 
are printed on cards and hung up all through 
the city. These rules are valuable to all, 
and we hang them up in this column for you 
reader. 

“* Keep matches in metal boxes, and out of 

the reach of children. 

Wax matches are particularly dangerous, 
and should be kept out of the way of rats 
and mice. 

Fill fluid or campbene lamps only by day- 
light, and never near a fire or light. 

Do not deposit coal or ._ wood ashes in 
wooden vessels, and be sure burning cin- 
ders are extinguished before deposited. 

Never place alight or ashes under a stair- 
case. 

Never take a light to examine a gas meter. 

Be careful never to place gas or other 
lights near curtains. 

Never take a light into a closet. _ 

Do not read in bed by candle or lamp light. 

Place glass shades over gas lights in show 
windows, and do not crowd goods near 
them. 

No smoking should be permitted in 
warehouses, particularly where goods are 
packed, or cotton stored. : 

Where furnaces are. used, the principal 
register should always be fastened open. 
Stove pipes should be at least four inches 

from woodwork, and guarded by tin.” 


WEATHER, &c., IN UPPER CANADA. 
—o—- 


Rev. A. Dixon writes us from St. Catharines, 
C. W., Nov. 20: This Niagara District, situated 
between the Lakes Ontario and Erie, is remarka- 
bly fitted by nature for the growth of fruit and 
flowers. The climate, owing to its proximity to 
large bodies of water, is more temperate than al- 
most any other part of Canada, or the State of 
New-York. The hard and soft-shelled almonds 
come to perfection in this neighborhood, and the 
hedges of the “‘three-thorned Acacia” are not 
injured by the winter. The Isabella and Sweet 
water Grapes grow luxuriously without any pro- 
tection. Apricots ripen well, but it is difficult to 
get a crop of them, or of Nectarines, or of choice 
plums, owing to the ravages of the Curculio. We 
have had very heavy storms this fall, but little 
frost, and one or two slight sprinklings of snow. 
The Chrysanthemums are still in full bleom, and 
last year continued so until late in December. 
The railroads in Western Canada were not ob- 
structed by the heavy falls of snow 24 hours the 
whole of last winter 

We are glad to hear from the “ Niagara 
District,” for on a farm in that very district, 
on this side of the river, we had a “ hand in” 
farm operations from our “ earliest recollec- 
tion” until 1841. [f we remember rightly some 
of Mr. Dixon’s neighbors’ sons were our 
winter school-mates at the old Lewiston 
Academy, in auld lang syne.[—Eb. 








Mr. Corrin’s Sate or Strocx.—This sale 
noticed in our last, came off at Amenia, N. 
Y., on the 12th ult. The attendance was 
large, the bidding spirited, and the prices 
realized generally satisfactory to Mr. C., we 































believe. Thirty six South Down Ewes, were 
sold at prices ranging from $6 to $15 each. 
Two Bucks brought $18 each. Some thirty 
Cotswolds Ewes, &c., sold for $10 to $15. 
Ayrshire Cattle.—Bull “ Malcolm,” three 
years old, was struck off to P. Powers Esq., 
of Amenia, N. Y., at $130—considered to be 
but half his value. Cow, “ Flora” 4 years 
old, was taken by Mr. Alfred M. Treadwell, 
of Morristown, N. J., at $135. Mr. 'T. also 
bought one of her calves, “ Effie,” got by 
Malcolm, 2 years old, at $125, “ Roderick ” 
a fine 8 months old calf, was bought by Mr. 
Geo. T. Concklin, of N. Y. city, who has 
recently purchased the farm of Mr. Coffin. 
[t will be remembered that this farm took the 
first prize of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society. 
A number of Suffolk pigs, six to nine 
month’s old, sold for $12 to $20 per pair. 





American Herp-Boox, Vou. I11.—Those 
who have addressed inquiries to us, are in- 
formed that it is proposed to issue the 3d 
Volume, May Ist, 1857. All pedigrees to be 
entered must be sent in before Dec. Ist, 
1856. A circular giving fill particulars can 
be obtained by addressing the editor—Lerwis 
F. Auten, at Black Rock, Erie Co., N. Y. 





Husiness Dotices, 


rrr PAPA Oey 


POSTAGR “ON THE AGRICULTURIST. 
Notwithstanding our frequent statements that the post- 
age on this journal is but siz cents a year, when prepaid by 
subseribers, yet, in violation of the plain letter of the law, 
several Post-Masters have persisted in charging 12 to 
36 cents a year. The following official document will set 
the matter at rest hereafter we trust.—Ep. 
Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 
Appointment Office, 
WasuinerTon, D, C., Nov. 18, 1856. 
Sin: —In answer to your communication of the 15th inst, 
I have to state that the postage on the monthly “ Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,” (each number weighing under three 
ounces) when paid quarterly in advance, is 14 cents, or 6 
cents a year in advance. Horatio Kine: 
Ist. Asst. P. M. Gen. 
OraneeE Jupp, Esq. 
Am. Agriculturist. 


MODEL LETTERS, 


—_—~o— 

During the past month, we have been favored with some 
two thousand letters, from almost as many different Post 
offices, nearly all of which we have personally opened and 
read, besides attending to our usual other labors. For 
brevity and yet clearness of expression, these letters could 
hardly be excelled. Few of them have exceeded three 
lines, and not half a dozen have omitted to give Post Office, 
County and State. While mostof them have contained 
remittances in various sums, from all over the Union, we 
have received but a single ‘‘ bad bill,” and we have heard 
of only one loss by mail thus far. Few publishers cay say 
as much for one month’s work? We are increasing our 
office help, and shall be able to attend.to as many more 
such letters as our friends will favor us with. 

We may as well say here, that itis a standing rule of our 
office, that every subscription received, must be properly 
entered on the day of reception, and all back numbers 
called for be mailed on the same day, as an immediate 

acknowledgment of the arrival of money. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Sg 

Our friends have highly favored us the past month. We 
have before us communications enough to entirely fill this 
number, but have been obliged to lay very many over. 
Will all who write us please-bear in mind that the prin- 
cipal matter for each number is planned before the mid- 
dle of the preceding month. Short communications, 
with the principal facts in a condensed, but plain style, 
are always preferable. The experience of actual cultiva- 
tors with old and new crops, with fruit, animals, &c., are 
highly valuable. The more of these the better. No two 


New-York. 
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men do the same thing in precisely the same way. The 
description of any one man’s practice» will afford hints to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of others. Let no one fear 
to describe his own methods and the results, for fear of 
lacking ‘novelty. We will try and look out for that mat- 
ter.—Ep. 


THAT “BAKER’S DOZEN.” 
aepie. 

In our last we offered to all mew subscribers for 1857, 
the last two numbers of this year without charge. We 
have several amusing letters upon what constitutes a 
“ Baker’s Dozen.” 
dozen is only thirteen, whereas, our offer implied that it is 
fourteen. Asyou like it gentlemen. We can’t stop to 
argue the matter. 
your’s, we suspect. 
(18 months,) to all new subscribers 
our extra edition of this number is exhausted. 





Most of these argue that a baker’s 


Our baker 1s a mote liberal one than 

We will still offer your baker’s dozen 
, who reach us before 
We kept 
the type of the November number standing until the last 
moment, and struck off a large supply of extra copies, 
While these last, they are still offered together with the 
December number, free to new subscribers for 1857. No 
difference in this respect between single and club subscri- 
bers. 





TO OUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


—_——@— 

A welcome to you individually, ladies as wellas gentle- 
men, for there are not a few of the former. Well! many 
of you have seen the first copy of our sheet. How do vou 
like it? We will not “ pause for a reply.” We trust you 
will like us better before another year is out. If you like 
the last two numbers of this volume, we know you will be 
better pleased with at least some of the twelve numbers 
yet to come. 

The November and December numbers are offered /ree 
as an introduction. If you like our acquaintance, 
please introduce your friends and neighbors. We will be 
pleased to serve them to the best of our ability. Nota 
few of those sending for the ‘‘ Baker’s Dozen,” have al- 
already forwarded other new names, and promised more, 
They have our thanks. How many others will do like- 
wise? There is stilla chance for others to get the “ Ba- 
ker’s Dozen.” The next volume will be a “ Baker’s 
Dozen ” of itself. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST. 


—_—e—— 

With this number we send out ‘‘ notices” to a consider- 
able number of persons whose term of subscription now 
expires. We believe all understand that the Agriculturist 
is neverforced upon any one, but is stopped when the 
time is up for which it has been ordered. There is no 
more justice in sending a paper where it is not been called 
for, than there would be in sending two, three, or four 
plows, where but one had been ordered. We have, how- 
ever, a confident belief that all present readers of this 
journal, will call for it another and still another year. 
What we particularly request now, is, that those intend- 
ing to renew, andto send other names with their own, 
will do so at once, so that we may in the early part of this 
month get the names arranged upon the new mail books, 
and the wrappers written ready for mailing the next num- 





‘ber as soon as issued ; and also know how many to print. 


Where clubs are formed, new names may be added after- 
wards at the same rates as those first sent. 

Szreps, &c.—Several subscribers write us for various 
kinds of seeds, implements, &c. We will do what we 
can to oblige such, but, for the present, unless to accom. 
modate persons living in remote towns, we would prefer 
to have them send direct to dealers, as we have little 
time to attend to any other business, than that legitimate 
ly connected with the paper. Our advertising columns 
will usually contain full information on agricultural and 
horticultural matters. In order to make room for the 
Index in the present number we were compelled to re. 
fuse nearly all advertisements not actually engaged be- 
fore the first of the month. 

King Phillip’s corn, several times enquired for, is quite 
common, and will doubtless be advertised by dealers in 
time to be procured for Spring planting.—Ep. 








Srove BLiacxine.—We have tried several kinds and are 
quite free to say that the best we have yet found is that 
made by Messrs. Quarterman & Son, at 114 John-st., in 
this city. It is used with water in the same manner as 
boot blacking, and can be put on a hot or cold stove ; and 
being free from acids, and of an oily nature, it is even a 
preventive against rust. We give thisnotice without solici- 
tation, simply to advise our readers of what we consid- 








er a valuable new preparation.—Ep. . 





Stircuine tus Numpers.—All the future numbers of 
the Agriculturist will be accurately folded ready for bind- 
ing, and stitched, as heretofore. This involves an extra 
expense of near $200 annually, but we think it pays, The 
sheets are better kept together, and each subscriber is 
saved the necessity of hunting up pins. or needle and 
thread, or calling upon ‘‘ Mother,” ‘“ Wife,” or ‘ Sister,” 
to “sew the paper." 


REVIEW OF PRICES; WEATHER, &, 


AMERICAN er nt ULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Nov. 28, 1856, 


There have been at least three ups and downs in the 
Bread-Stuff Markets, resulting from alternate large and 
small receipts, ease and stringency in the Money Market, 
and favorable and unfavorable news from Europe ; on the 





whole there has been a decline in prices. The_ tables be- 
low will show the amount of changes during 30 days, 
Our Index and Title page, leave us no room for further 


general remarks in this number. 

The following table slows the total receipts of flour and 
grain in this city by Railroad, River, Canal and Coastwise 
for 27 business days ending to-day : 





Flour.......... 607.000 bbls. ES a 26.000 bush. 
Wheat.. gi 000 bush. DEER. Fon ccry «2 91.500 bush. 
MOBO. oo. 0520000 7.000 bush. Barley.........75.600 bush. 

We find upon our note-book records of the following 
sales in this city for 27 business days ending to-day : 
Flour..........389.145 bbls. Rye@i oda. 110.000 bush. 
Wheat.,.....2.362.400 bush. Barley.... ....53.000 bush, 
Corn....... 1.059.500 bush. 





The following figures show the present prices of some 
of the principal agricultural products, and also the varia- 
tions since our last report : 


Oct. Nov. 
Flour—Ordinary State...... $6 50@6 00 6 10@ 6 25 
Various Western brands 6 70@ 8 50 6 30@ 8 00 
Favorite and Ex. State.. 6 75@ 7 00 6 40@ 6 70 
Extra Genesee ......... 7 25@ 9 00 7 00@ 8 75 
Wheat—Canada White..... 170@ 1 73 1 67@ 1 71 
Southern White ........ 1 60@ 1 75 1 60@ 1 66 
Southern Red........... 1 53@ 1 60 1 45@ 1 54 
Western Red and White 1 65@ 1 80 1 35@ 1 70 
Corn—Mixed ............-.. 62@ 69 W@* 7 
Yellow and ‘White...... 69@ 75 73@ 75 
Rye—New ..... ....-++20. 85@ 87 &8@ 90 
en COREE Ck SPE 1 15@ 1 30 1 10@ 1 30 
Oats—Western, &c......... 38@ 47 40@ 50 
Cotton—Middling and Fair 12i@ 14 12@ 13} 
potidl ahid'n SEA9S 0 00 Pl00lbs 3 87@ 4 87 3 62@4 50 
Park | i eee P bbl... 20 75@21 00 17 87@19 25 
Dressed Hogs...... PP tb.... Ti@ i H@ %% 
Lard, in bbls....... P ib.... 1i@ 14 122@ 13 
Butter—Western.. -Pn.... 16D BN 16@ 22 
Pabeswiw. ceed P b.... 19@ 25 20@ 
Orange Co...... P tb... 2@ 30 23@ 31 
MOSES 5855. tes P tb. 8@ 10} 8@ 10} 
Potatoes—Carters. . P bbl.. 150@ 1 62 2 00@ 2 50 
Mercers........ Pbbl... 1 50@ 2 50 1 75@ 2 75 
Onions—Reds...... Pp bbl... 1 25@ 1 37 1 62@ 1 75 
White....0.5.-. ' bbl 2 00@ 2 50 1 50@ 2 00 
Apples. . -P bbl.. 100@ 350 2 00@ 4/50 
Eggs, tresh, per doze H. guest 21@ 21} 24@ 25 
a ae ey 18@ 2 20@ 2i 


Beef Cattle have been less abundant during the month. 
The receipts for five weeks, ending November 26, com- 
pare as follows : 


1855. 1856. 
Total of Beeves for 5weeks.............. 22,283 19.239 
WU GOKIY BVCTABC 236 0. oad co iss... be 4 457 3.848 


The receipts were, for week ending October 29, 4,846 ; 
November 5, 3,693 ; November 12, 3,557 ; November 19, 
3,845 ; November 26, 3,289- The prices declined a trifle 
October 29; advanced a shade, November 5, and 12; 
advanced }c. November 19; and declined jc. November 
26. Wednesday last, November 26, the prices ranged : 
Premium cattle 10}c.al0ic. per lb. net or dressed. weight ; 
First quality, 9}c.al0c.; Medium quality, 8ic.a9ic.; Poor 
quality, 8c.a8ic.; Poorest quality, 7ic.a7jic.; General sel- 
ling prices, 8}c.a9ic. Average ofall sales about 9c.—an 
advance of jc. during the month. 

The supply of sheep and lamts has been pretty fair, but 
less than last year, with no material change in prices. 
Receipts for five weeks ending November 26. 


1855. 1856. 
Total of seeep and lambs..............+. 79.315. 61.507 
Weekly average.............c00...s eens 15.863. 12.301 


The above figures refer to live animals. There is an 
unusual number of carcasses brought in which keeps 
prices moderate. 

Hogs, are just now a drug ; 16,722 were received here 
during the past week ; {selling at 6c.a6c. per Ib., live 
weight, but sales dull. 

Tur WeEaTHER.—There -have been some snows and 
hard frosts at the North and North-West, but generally 
the Weather has been mild and pleasant, with no freezing 
in this latitude sufficient to retard working the ground. 
Farmer’s have had a fine time to “ finish up” their fall 
work. Our weather notes condensed read: October 29, 
to November 2, clear and fine with frost November Ist ; 
November 3, cloudy ; 4, rainy ; 5,clear, cool; 6, 7, clear, 


frosty mornings ; 9 to 20, clear, fine, frosty mornings—Ti 
Thermometer at 260—21, coldest day of month—23 °— 
milder and rain P. M.; 22) rain A.M.; 23, 24, clear, mild ; 

25, rain P. M.; 26, 27, 28, clear; mild, even warm, 
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3@ Persons forwarding money by mail 
may consider the arrival of the paper an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the money. 


BA Cc K VOLU M E S. 
We have only Volumes XII, XIII and XIV. 
Price, Bound, $1 50.—Unbound, $1 00 per volume. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

We have sundry odd numbers of Volumes, XI to XIV, 
These will be sent free to those wishing to complete their 
volumes for binding. 

Of Volume XV, we have severalcopies of October, No- 
vember, December, May, June, and September, (Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 8 and 9) and a very few of July (No. 10.) Any one 
of these will be sent to subscribers post-paid, on the re 
ceipt .of three 3-cent stumps. 


Ardbertisements, 


APPS SPIO woven wees esa ec5cvanen ee ee oe el leer 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 

Fifteen cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 

No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. 

By the column or half column, $17 per column for the first 
insertion, and $14 for each subsequent insertion. 

Advertisements are estimated aceording to amount of space 
occupied, 

or Business Notice: es 25 | cents a line, 























LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


The Subscribers announce to their friends and customers that 
they have now 
OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 
: GENUINE LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
under cultivation, and in good condition. 


They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the following SPRING. 


PRICES. 
$25 per Hundred plants. 
$12 50 per Fifty plants, 
$5 per Dozen plants. 
« $2 50 Half dozen plants. 


per 
N. B, All plants ordered of us will be TAKEN up 
and PACKED with the GREATEST CARE ; and 
UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 
Of the MANY THOUSANDS 


sent out by us last year we have heard very few instances of 
ailure, notwithstanding that they have been forwarded to 


EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
and the setting out has often{been entrusted to unskillful hands. 
Printed directions for setting and cultivating are sent with 
every package. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO,, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 








LECTURES “ON AGRICULTURE, 
IN THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 
HE FOLLOWING COURSES 
begin on Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1857, and continue. six 
weeks: 
On the Chemistry and General Principles of Agriculture—30 
Lectures by Prof. J. A. Potter; fee, $7 50. 
On Practical Agriculture and Rural Economy—30 Lectures 
by Prof. 8. W. Johnson ; fee, $7 50. ‘ 
Daily Recitations will be conducted br Mr. H. M. Seely. 


The Lectures on Practical Agriculture will be delivered in 
case a reasonable number of applications be made, (by letter to 
Prof. Johnson,) before the ist of Jan. On or before that. day, 
n@ice will be mailed to all who shall have applied, whether or 
not this course willbe given 

Board and lodging may be {cl at $3 to $5 per week. 


New-Haven, Conn., Nov. 1856. 119n134 


MORGAN HORSES. 


A PREMIUM ESSAY 


ON THE 


ORIGIN, HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THIS REMARKABLE 
; American Breed of Horses. 
Tracing the Pedigre e from the original Justin Morgan, 
through the most noted of his Progeny, 
down to the present time, 
WITH NUMEROUS PORTRAITS. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
Hints for Breeding, Breaking, and general Use and Manage- 
ment of Horses, 
With Practical Directions for Training them for Exhibition at 
Agricultural Fairs. 
BY D. C. LINSLEY, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
er New-York: C. M. SAXTON & Co., Agricultural Book 
Publishers, No. 140 Fulton-st. Price $1. Sent free of postage. 
ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 








Allens’ Domestic Animals Bi ciiae % A pe Soy w! 2-4 $0 75 
Stewart and Allen’s Stable Book............... ee rie ©.) 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.......... oS VMMs vaak's cab conned, 0 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. ........6..5 06. .csceeeee: 1 00 
Youatt’s Shepherd’s Own Book.............5......00 0005 2 00 


All. sent free of postage on receipt of price. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., 


119n185 No. 140 Fulton-st., N. Y. 





~ CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 
OR SORGHO SUCRE. 


Pure Seed. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HEREBY 


informs the Planters, Farmers, and Gardners of the Unit- 

ed States, that he has obtained from. R. Peters, Esq., of this 

Cs the control of his crop of Seed of this valuable plant, some 
ithe properties of which may be briefly summed up as follows: 

First. An acre of the Stalks properly cultivated, will yield 

from 400 to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New 

Orleans. 
Second. It surpasses all other plants forfodderand for feeding 


green to cattle or hogs,on account of the great abundance of 
sugary juice which it contains; and sown in close drills, will 
ield from thirty to fifty thousand pounds of Saperior Green 


‘odder to the acre. 

Third. It is so certain and prolifie a crop that Planters ma: 
be sure of succeeding with it as a syrup plant anywhere ‘south 
of the State of New-York. 

This seed, which has been carefully kept pure, is now offered 


in cloth packages, each containing enough to plant half an acre,” 


4 feet. x 145 feet, will be furnished by mail at $1.80 each, or at $1 
if sent by express, freight unpaid. 

Dealers in Seeds and Country Merchants, or persons wishing 
to plant by the quantity, can be s\:pplied at a liberal discount 
from retail rates. 

A pamphlet containing a full.des ription of this plant, its his- 
tory, valuable properties, and a pl: © of the’horse mill used for 
ornahing. will be furnished by maui \o all applicants. 

Address; with plain directions for mailing or shippling, 

W.P,ORME, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Atlanta, Nov. 7, 1856. 119n131 





THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
ie PRICE REDUCED..4} 


PPPHE SUBSCRIBER, BEING ONE OF 


the oldest and most successful cultivators of this supe- 
rior fruit, offers for sale well-rooted Plants of good size, care- 
fully packed so as to go safely to any part of the world, and de- 
liverable in November, March or April, at 


$4 PER DOZEN, OR $18 PER HUNDRED. 


lant, directions for their cultivation given with each parcel of 
Plants. 
N. B.—This is the same BLACKBERRY which is by some, 
though erroneously, called the eee BLACKBERRY. 
C ROOSEVELT, 
116 118n102 my Westchester Co., N. ¥ 


SS EE 


LAWTON (OR NEW-ROCHELLE) 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


(= PRICES REDUCED. 4] 


The subscribers have become Agents for the sale of the genu- 
ine Lawton (or New Rochelle) Blackberry Plants raised by 
Messrs. George Seymour & Co. of South Norwalk, Conn., and 
Messrs. Hallock of Milton, N. Y. 
gprina tela Kos the mio of Seabee ap he tnd 
freezes, and from the middle of uch harry the widic af Bay 


$20 00 nae dred pl 
r hun an! 
11.00 me fifty — 


400 “ dozen  “ 
225 “ half dozen “ 
Cost of package for a L manel or half dozen, 12 1-2 cents; for 
or a hundred, Fed, 25. cents—large proportionably I less. iy 
nna ae of the Brower, igh ope gereenety superintend the 
ng, Ww! with directions for setting and cuitivat- 
ing wills vaccompany each kage. 

‘he plants raised = ese parties have been a Oxring the last 
year forwarded to every part of the count Cage! Aye very few in 
stances of failure F oemy occurred although the setting out has 
often been entrusted to unskillful han 

Orders must be accompanied by the ae, to ensure fulfillment 
We are permitted to refer to 
Hon. Horace ad Editor New-York Tribune; 
Orange Judd, perio a Acriculturist; 
James J. Mapes 
Solon Robinson, Ean, "agricultural editane New-York Tribune; 
Thomas Drew, E. Editor W , Mass. 
Stafford Cleveland. sq," Yates County Whig: 
James §. Gibbons, Esq., No. 10 Wall-street, New-York ; 
Rishese H. Manning, sq. > No. 54 Cortlandt-street. 
rders should be given as cat A in the season as prac- 
ticable, and will be filled in the order of their reception. 
Pamphlets may be obtained of us on application by mail or 
otherwise, free of charge, giving statement of origin, history 
and characteristics, &c. 
DREW & FRENCH, 
Fruit and Produce Dealers 
No. 85 Barclay-street, "New-York. 





116-118n97 


NEW -ROCHELLE (LAWTON) BLACK- 
BERRY.—Genuine Plants pt on oS an terms by 





the subscriber. N LESTER, 
Can nply f for information at New-Rochell 
LESTER'S, } Westchester ¢ ‘Co. N.Y 
No. 161 Water-street. eckaimi0d 





AWTON’S BEACKBERRY PLANTS 
PRICES FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1856. 
Packages of Six Plants - 
Packages of Twelve Plants 5 00 
Packages of Fifty Plants - - - 15 00 
Packages of One Hundred Plants’ 25 00 
Orders supplied in rotation as received, and none sold but the 
pure plants of MY OWN RAISING. A reduction to clubs. The 
money should accompany the order. 
Packages of roots will be forwarded by ae or trans- 
portation line leaving New- York city. AWTON, 
No. 54 Wall-st., New-York, 


111—tfn41 orat New- Rochelle, N.Y: 


POULTRY FOR SALE. 
BY SHERMAN SMITH, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


URE BRE ED.—BLACK SPANISH, 
YELLOW DORKINGS, KNACKER DUCKS : 





Bremen Geese, Black ue “ie 
de a do. White 

Wild do. od do. 
Wild Turkeys, minick = 


Large Breed Common Turkeys, sed 
Chinese White Ducks, eee Pencil re.” mag 
do. 0. 


Aylesbury Ducks, Silve 

Biack Cayuga Ducks, Black Spanish Game, 

White Dorkings, rish Game, 

Grey do. Summatra Game, 
Plock Polands, Black Bantam, 

White do. Buff do. 

Silver Pheasants, Whrite do, 





Golden do. 119n137 


ERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE AT 
EDWARD WAIT’S, Orange County, N. ¥. 
Three pairs about three months’ old, very fine. 
Two.boars about six months’ old, very good. 
All the above is from good stock, crossed with Lewis G. Mor- 
ris’ stock. 119n136. 








WYANDOT PROLIFIC. CORN, 
HE GREATEST AGRICULTURAL 


wonder of the age. Its discovery worth millions to a 
country. Yield 150 bushels to the acre, (some say 200.) Plan’ 
only one kernel in a hill, each kernel will produce from three- to 
12 stalks, 10to 12 feet high, 4 to 20 ears,8 to 14 inches long, 10 to 
16 rows, of beautiful pearl white corn. Seed selected wit care, 
warranted genuine, put ina parcel sufficient to plant an et 
Price $1 50, delivered in New-York City. Money or P.O 
stamps must accompany the order, with ditectiona how to send. 

Those who order sent by mail, and os $4, will receive, post 
paid, a parcel to plant an acre half an acre; ; $1 
quarter of an acre. Orders for less dou ie the above rates. Cir- 
culars showing the result from different parts of the ew will 
be sent to all who send them. "sea to J.C. THO MPSON, 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y 119-123n133 


Cotton and Flax Seed Oil. 
ILLIAM WILBER HAS JUST PUT 


into successful operation his newly patented Machinery 
Sor Hulling Cotton Seed, and the steam process in extricating 
‘oils from oleaginous seeds. ‘The press is upon an entirely new 
rinciple, making a great saving in labor and materials. For in- 
fo ‘ormation respecting the y* of the rent or the or purchase of State 
the bs ea and Eu 
VAN WYCkK, 
No tH Sulton, New York. 


JPERUVIAN GUANO—<At lowest market 


prices, wholesale and by — Government weight and 


b i] h 
re on CKICULTURAL IMPLEMENT AND SEED 
Warehouse, i R. L. ALLEN, 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ALLEN’S CELEBRATED MOWING MACHINE 
CANNOT CLOG. 





Habis, Ss , apply to the Genearl A 
130 








Prospectus, | for 1857, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Established Aug. 4th, 1821. 
HE PUBLISHERS OF THIS OLD 


and firmly established paper take pleasure in calling the 
attention of the public to their programme for the coming year. 
Surfeited with politics, the claims of literature will be more 
than ever appreciated by the reading world. We have therefore 
already made arrangements with the following brilliant list of 
writers :— 

WILLIAM HOWITT, land,) ALICE CARY, T. 
ARTHUR, MRS. SOUTH WOR H, AUGUSTINE DUGAN. 
NE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, the author of “ZILLAH, H,” §c. 

We design commencing in the first number in J: anuary next, 
the following original Novelet :— 


TALLENGETTA, OR THE SQUATTER’S ‘HOME. 
By WiLi1amM Howitt, author of “Rural - in England,” 
“ Homes of the Poets.” &c. ¥ 


This isa STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, Mr. Howitt 
having visited Australia expressly with the object of acquaint- 
ing himself with the novel and romantic aspects under which 
nature and society present themselves in that singular region. 

The following Novelets will then be given, though probably 
not in the exact order here mention 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 
By ALIcR CARY. An aie = ets written expressly for 


THE WITHERED 
An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by 
T. S. ARTHUR. ; 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 
An original Novelet by the author of “ io meinem 
“ Zillah, or the Child Medium,” & 


THE QUAKER’S PROTEGE. 
An criging) & Novelet, by Mrs. Mary A. DENNISON, author of 
Mark, the Sexton,” “ Home Pictures,” &c. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 

A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. An original Nove- 
let, by AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, author of “ The Lost of the Wil- 
derness,” &e. 

We have also the promise ofa short and condensed 


NOVELET, by Mrs. SOUTH WORTH, 
to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 

{= In addition to the above list of contribations, we_design 
ostansiany the usual amount of Foreign Letters, Original 
Sketches, Choice Selections from yr sources, Ag’ — rti- 
cles, General News, Humorous Anecdotes, w of the Pro- 
duce and Stock Markets, the Philadelphia Retail Markets, 
Bank Note List, Editorials, &c. our object. —— to give a 
Complete Record, as far as our limits will admi it, of the Great 


orld. 
RN GRAVINGS.—In the way of Engravin e, we generally 
present two weekly—one of an instructive, and the otherof a hu- 
morous character. 

The Postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid 
quarterly eae or yearly i 7 advance. at the office where it is received, 
is of cents ave 

TER RMS ( Cash, im advance)—Single copy $2 a year. 


4 COPIES... «2. Foe eke eee eta ee eet ea eee ae $5 00 a year. 
8 copies, (And one to the getter up of the Club;). .. .10 00a year. 
13 copies, (And one to the getter up of the Club,)... 1500 ayear. 
20 copies, (And one to the getter up of the Club,). .. 20 00a year. 
Address, always post 


"DEACON & PETERSON. 
No. 66 South Third-street, Phil ladelphia. 
otitis SAMPLE NUMBERS. sent gratis to any one, when re- 


er TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one inser- 
tion, or condense the material ions of it, (the notices of new 
a. and our terms,) “ their editorial columns, shall 
be entitled to an exchange by se nding a marked copy of the paper 
containing the advertisement or notice, 419-120n129 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


“ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES AT. ANGERS, 
'. FRANCE. 


ME.. ANDRE LEROY, MEMBER OF 
Horticultural and tural Societies 


Se Se i > 
sy eid pummiete, than that efoee for 1856, bei coon 


- the Gantinec, pnd op Hotes, Camellias Fruit, 
5 See ie 


t contains t he pices, Be 
Ornamental and Eve: gs 
+ Wil Sena ink r 
im; same. His experience in patting up iidace for A for Amer- 
ica, and eee quality of his plants, have been too well 
Soemperaeed Sars uring @ pe of ten years to pe Car eon 
The Catalogue can be obtained free li- 
pon od to the undersigned pout, She will J receive ‘oa or- 
ward the orders. Mr. A. Leroy is happy in being able to state 
that his a ee dinds were not peaneee brs the inundation which 
so recently “KNDEE TE “3 Kae in which they 
are —_— Angers. 
FA. *BRUGUIE! Rie Sole Agent 
117-119n105 Pearl-street, New-York. 


ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
I have = sale the best ‘and most approved made in the 
United States, vi 
Allen’s celebrated one horse -— aan chain power. 
_— Patent do do 
0 


en’s celebrated two do : 4 
mer "8 patent two do do 
rimble’s one to four gr iron ci meced power. 
Varren’s do do 
Eddy'sor Tas Tasslin’s suberias wood ‘=a wrought’iron one to 
six ‘Mails or Pitt power. 

’s or Pitts one to eight horse iron circular power, much 

used in California and other Western State 


THRESHERS. 
Alea‘s or eee indes Threshers with or without Separators. 


faite. 
’s or Pitts sand other ma make Ti Threshers and Cleaners com- 
bined, for two to me HA 

L. ALi ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water-st. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
WINTER MONTHS. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WARPED. 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS FOR 1857. 


& All persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our Catalogue of Books for the "New Year, prepaid, by forward- 
ing us their address. ee ——— ts peontes to the 
liberal offers we make to all Fase in the sale of our 
Large arto PICT RIAL z _" BIBLE, with 
about O NGRAV 


THOUSAND 
On rece: the established at eS. Dollars,the PIC- 
TORIAL FAMILY BIsLE. with a well bound 
ill be i a and forw: 


und Subscription 
express, at 
tral town or village inthe Uni- 

oe, pa a a ote se of California, Oo and 
€# Our books are sold on} 
te be thas most saleable. A 


R' 
118-119n120 No. 181 Willen street ‘New-York. 


LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER-—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
105 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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OUATT’S CONDITION POWDERS, 

For HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP and SWINE—cures 
Glanders, and all diseases resulting from Cold 
the mucous enn of the be be oa and 


Stock. Pri 
Galen. pees sot bee hy 14-119n70 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 
WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
LIVER COMPLAINT. DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
CHRONIC O8 NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
ABOUT TWO MILLION OF ACRES 


OF 
FARMING LANDS, 

IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 

ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the 
construction of this Railroad,and are among the richest and 
most fertile in the State. They extend with the road, from 
Chicago onthe northeast, to Cairo at the south, and from thence 


to Galena and Dunleith, in the extreme northwestern part of | Chest 


the State. Most of these lands lie immediately on, and within 
six miles of the road, and none are more than fifteen miles dis- 
tant from it; hence, ready and cheap facilities are furnished 
fortransporting their products to any of the Eastern or South- 
ern markets The great increase of population by immigration, 
etc., and the consequent rapid growth of flourishing towns 
and villages, on the line of the road and throughout the State, 
furnishes a substantial and giowing. home demand for every 
kind of farm and garden produce. 

In the Northern and Central parts of the State, prairie lands 
predominate, interspersed with magnificent groves of oak and 
other timber; in the Southern, the timber is more abundant, 
and exceedingly  walaubhe. 

The soilis a dark, rich mould, from one to five feetin depth, is 
gently rolling, and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and sheep 
or the cultivation of wheat, I corn,etc. The air is pure 
and bracing, the climate more healthy, mild and equable than 
that of any other part of the Union; while living streams and 
springs of excellent water,abound. 

Economy in cultivating, and gre’ 
well-known characteristics of Illinois lands. 
quired to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked 
is generally thecase in cultivating new jand in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken sod 
usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the a y-turned sod is sure to yield vei 
large profits. A man with a plow anc two yoke of oxen nf 
break one ond a po to two acres per day. Contracts can 
est i 'y forcorn or wheat, at from $2 to to 3 

By j t,the land may be plowed 
veagenced the judich and under a high state of cultivation the 


second 
Co — ah no Sl cattle, etc., will be forwarded at reasonable rates 
to Chicago, for the Eastern, and to Cairo for the Southern mar- 


‘Situninous coal is extensively mined along the road, and 
supplies a cheap and desirable feels as Be eee at ‘many 
points at $1 50 to $4 per ton. had at the same 
r cord. Extensive 0 ee magne been opened in the 
of the State, near the line of this road—ot build- 
po oe as white and blue Lime- 

stone—whichcan be had for little 


at -productiveness, are the 
s are not = 





rates per 
southern part 
ing stone of excellent 
stone, and white and r 
more than the expense of transportation. 

The Government lands, in the Land States, having generally 
been withdrawn from market, emigrants from the par | 
States Europe can be d by this Cowp ith 
valuable farms, at the old prices and terms, which, in all probe- 
bility, will double in value within twelve months. 

When those lands are restored to market, persons who think 
of settling on them, or in Minnesota, should bear in mind that 
the lands of this Company, at the prices for which they are sold, 
are better investments than those in other States or Territo- 
ries, more remote from market, at Government prices; for the 
reason that the expense of trans yen the Ey of the lat- 
ter to market will always be a heavy drawback on them, and 
after a few years cultivation they require manuring, which is 
not the case with Illinois lands. 

The same remarks hold in relation tothe lands in the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant lands 
may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market 
is far greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those 

ds are carried either in wagons or interrupted water com- 
ications the expenses of transportation, which 
must be borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of their 
products ; and to that extent precisely are the incomes from 
their farms, and of course, on their investments, annually and 
— year reduced, 
ne grant Sey of the lands now offered for sale by this 
aon and their co uent = over those of the Eastern 
and Mid e States, ts much more than sufficient to pay the dif- 
eee in the cost of transportation, especially in view of the 
facilities furnished by this Toad: and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted by the low 
water of Summer, or the frost of Winter. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will v a 5 to $25, according to location, qual- 
ity, etc, ts ees s may be — 9 — — a 
stipulati the pu: e — o be paid in five annual inst: 

The first : ve in two years from the date 
of pawn aie the. rae = aameally thereafter. The last pay- 
ment will become‘due at the end "ot the sixth year from the 
date of the contract, and the lands are not ,subject to taxation 
till finally paid for. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. per annum, 

6 first two 








Ready Framed ponte wl which can be set up in a few 
days, can be obtained from responsible persons, 

They * be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one liv- 
ing and three bedrooms, and will cost, complete, set up on 
pn aie. serene ‘along the road, $250 in cash, exclusive 

of transportation. r buildings may be cont for at 
Pp rates. T all the materi- 

such buildings over their road promptly. 

It is believed that the price, longcredit, and low rate of inter- 
est for these willenable a man with a few hun- 
dred do in cash, See ot to make 
—_ all the 
mean time, the 


in- 
ae an ney a In the 
e country will probabl 
have ‘enced person the "value fou foere 4 five fold. When required, 4 
MCiealars, and aid aie Tands. —_ 
ject. 
conta noe m instances of successful farm- 


, to Give, 
aga f, signed by Teepectable and wel d well-known > eye living in the 
ood of the Railroad. lands gy a t the State—also, 
thes cost of Seeing, price of cattle, mse of harvesting, 
threshi: by ania omy nformation—will, be 

nwo on either Ba en y r, 
in eral sie French, or de German, 


JO 
Land Commissi: of the Illinois Faden Ae bo. 
Lig—190ni33 ilinois Central allroad Depot, Chicago, i 











NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE. 


JRARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 


Sane every Im egy _— re- 
pe. ona 1 PLANT nee Ny FARM, or N. In addi 
tion to lhe oregoing, ae id all Slemnesant te" to the following, 


others 

Fein: ETABLE CU: ‘CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

USH HOOKS and SCyTHES ROOT-PULLERp, POST- 
HOLE A AUGURS, YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks. Shovels, 
Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 

tivators, eee Grindstones, 

Seed and Grain prilie, arden E Engines 

Cees and and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and —— Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
ksmith Forges, oak ‘Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er uy Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Saw Machines, Gotten Gins, 
Shingle Machines, in Gear. 


Scales, 
Apple Parers, Rakes Giire Cloth, 
‘ay and Manure Forks, * Belting for Machinery, &c. 
ALLEN 


R. ’ 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


MPHE LAWTON BLACKBERRY is the 


queen of all berries—of most magnificent proportions, ex- 
Son ear t and delicate texture.—Springfield, Mass., Repub- 
- = ~ 

Description of the Plant.—This is an original and entirely dis- 

tinct variety, and not, as some suppose, the “ New-Rochelle 
Ne arpa improved by cultivation, (the plants which abound 
in that neig hborhood being no better than those growing wild in 
every other part of tae country.) It differs in shape, size and 
quality from every other knownvariety. For descriptive circu- 
zrs and general eastions for garden cnlense. formipe pis planta- 


tions and pruning, 
w-Rochelle, N. Y., or ay Wellest. 
B--Piats will y furnished ata reduced rate to ee ed 
111—tfn42 


_ am Hullers, 





at ‘club 


A GRICULTU RAL ENGINEERS.—The 
undersigned, having long experience as Engineers, will 
pay attention to those branches of their profession connected 
with Agriculture,.viz: Land Surveying and ater ing, the ar- 
rangement and construction of houses and fi rm’ builtin dings.— 
Rasenpe and IRRIGATION in all their beinches, ‘Also. the 
aptation of all machinery necessary for agricultural purposes, 
es uding steam engines, wind and water mills, water rame, 
spree 2 Pumps, &e. aterials and ey meee on com- 
_ SHIPMAN MOND, 
til -12in4s No. 63 Trinity Buildings, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
MY HOROUGH- -BRED DEVON CATTLE, 
AND ESSEX PIGS, FOR SALE. 

The subscriber now offers for sale a few superior Devon Heif- 
ers, bred amy entirely from recently im ed stock, and 
in calf by his lust imported bull,““OMER PASHA,” winner of 
the nas a PRIZE, as yearling, at the Royal Show of England 

as also a number strc ung Bulls and heifers, the get of 
ae Bulls “ NTICOOK,” “MAY-BOY,’ 
ASHA,” and out of imported Cows, or their 


P 

"Ales om gee on hand, ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best 

im 
or full particularsas to age, ~~ batigree: & &c., Watanan: 


IGHT 
1246n108—119N9 Rhinebeck, Dotchors Co., N. ¥. 
ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
ufacturer nat Be Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 


Man 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of evew description. Pattic- 
ar wtention paid to orders. 
EDERAL AE: 2 


Smericun Agriculturist. 


(Established in 1842.) 


A THOROUGH-GoINe, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS; onrcHarp 
and GaRDEN FRUITS; egaroen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and ovt-poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c. &e. 

(3. The matter of each number will be prepared with 
reference to the month in which it is dated, and will be 
promptly and a mailed at, least one day before 
the be; ing of the month . 

A full CALEN DAR ‘OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

er FIVE HUNDRED prain, Pracricat, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors. are all Practica, 
WORKING MEN. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ar TANCE. 

One copy one year $1 

Six copies one year .. 

Ten copies one year . 

And an extra copy to the Postmaster oy other 

person making up a Club of Ten. 
In radition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 

12 cents, to Europe 24 cents; Delivered in New-York City 
12cents. Postage anywhere in the United States and 
Territories must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six 
cents a year, if paid ace" in advance. 

Subscriptions can Boal an, Ist, July 1st, or at other 
dates, if especially 

The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 

and be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered.expires. 

All business and other communications should be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 
eee Seok Agriculturist and Weekly Times. 


One copy Viper nee one year 
Five cop wanes Ay; both papers one year 
Ten copies of both papers one year 
Printed by BR. Cumnington,191 Water-st. 
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